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MR. GULLY 
7 spirit of Mr. 


ceremony of his resignation. Mr. Naoroji did 


—PRO TEM 


Peel himself presided over the 


vot do more than make himself ridiculous, and even in 
his fussy intervention there was a touch of the pathetic, 
The election of Mr. 
Gully was not equally worthy of those * best traditions 


which served to avert vulgarity. 


of the House’ of which everybody is understood to be 
very tender. 
is worthy of all the kind things said of him by his 


There need be no question that Mr. Gully 


supporters, and by his opponents alike. He spoke be- 
comingly before the division, and will, we dare say, 
endeavour to act up to the high estimate he has himself 
formed of what the Speaker of the House of Commons 
should be. If it were enough that Mr. Gully is’ very 
possibly just such a gentleman as might have been 
imanimously elected, had an unanimous election been 
possible, then there would be nothing more to. say. 
Unfortunately it is the fact that he has been chosen as 
candidate by his party, not because he was obviously 
fit, but because it was determined to have a candidate, 
and it found one him who is not glaringly unfit. 
This is an unpromising position for a Speaker, and _ its 
character cannot be altered by the amiable personal 
qualities of Mr. Gully. 

The election on Wednesday afternoon was decided by 
a party vote, and not only so, but by one which had 
been imposed on the majority by the action of one of 
its many sections. "The Radicals decided that it would 
be an act of weakness on the part of the majority to 
submit to receive a Speaker from the ranks of the 
Opposition. A bad effect would in’ their opinion be 
produced on the constituencies by what, so they said, 
would be understood to be a tacit confession that the 
Ministry was afraid of a beating. In order to avert 
this misfortune they have Nonstaned to make a split 
in the party. As usual the moderate men have 
behaved with the weakness of their tribe. It does not 
appear that the Ministry submitted with alacrity 
to the dictation of the Radicals. They showed 


Registered as a Newspaper 


i reluctance to support Mr. Gully as the official 


ry} P 
candidate which cannot have been felt as flattering by 


“him, - At last, however, they were brought into lines 
and the Radicals had their way. Their Speaker was 
accepted by the members who preferred submitting to 
dictation to incurring the reproach of dividing the 
party. A majority of eleven shows that the discipline 
of the Separatists is still strong enough to avert an 
open quarrel among their different sections. If the 
Radicals are satisfied with knowing that they can 
dictate, and if it seems a small matter to them that 
when the utmost pressure of party discipline is applied, 
a majority of about one-third of the normal figure can 
still be whipped up, then they may be supposed to be 
congratulating themselves on the result of the trial of 
strength on Wednesday afternoon. 

We presume that this is the state of mind in which 
they are, or will at least heartily make believe to be. 
They will at any rate not agree, and probably will not 
understand what is meant, when regret is expressed that 
the election of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
should have been made a mere move in an electioneering 
‘This is in plain English what it has been. 
Mr. Whitbread’s well-known innocence really took him 
too far when he regretted that the Opposition had 


campaign, 


decided to break the practice which has endured 
for half a century of accepting the choice of the 
majority. In this case the choice of the majority 
has, with all due regard to Mr. Gully be it. said, 
much the look of a pis aller. Many of the majority 
would have preferred Mr. Courtney, not a few, if they 
had been left free would have voted for Sir M. Ridley. 
They have submitted to vote for Mr. Gully out of party 
loyalty. It is really too much to ask the Opposition to 
accept a selection made in these circumstances. The 
majority cannot avowedly guide itself by electioneering 
considerations alone and then expect the Opposition to 
rise wholly superior to party. ‘The decision to put up 
Sir M. Ridley was inevitable. We may add that the 
character of Mr. Gully’s election leaves the Opposition 
absolutely free as to its future action, not only techni- 
cally, which it would always have been, but morally, 


CLEARING THE AIR 


N sultry weather long continued, when the air 
| becomes sick and heavy with all manner of un- 
wholesome exhalations, we pray for a thunderstorm to 
clear the air; and when it comes we rejoice, though 
here and there a spire falls, trees are blasted, and men 
and brutes perish. From time to time similar con- 
ditions vitiate the social atmosphere, and then the most 
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fortunate thing that can happen is a violent explosion 
of some sort. But in both 
As vet thunderstorms cannot be brought about 


cases we have to await 
events. 
by mortal means, nor, with the greatest need and the 
best will in the world, can the social explosion always 
be contrived. Otherwise a considerable blow-up would 
have been heard long ago; for it is not within the last 
month or the last year that the denizens of society in 
England have been conscious of breathing an artificially 
corrupt and noisome air. ‘To disperse it thousands of 
hands were eager to lay the train and touch the powder ; 
but how to do so has all along been a very difficult thing, 
the evil taking many diffusive shapes not easily brought 
It appears, then, that if the air is to 
be thoroughly cleared, the explosion must be spon- 


into concussion. 


taneous and come from within; and the more violent 
it is the better. 
social atmosphere are very disagreeable while they last ; 
but we must take the smaller evil with the greater good, 


These convulsive purifyings of the 


as when in the thunderstorm spires fall, trees are blasted, 
men and brutes perish. 

The reason why we believe that a great shock in one 
quarter of an infected world will clear the air over all is 
this. Though the fin-de-siecle noisomeness of this age 
comes out in various Ways, it can be traced to a com- 
mon origin. The lighter the drama, the 
criticism, the politics, the general social scrimmaging of 


literature, 


the day, all reflect the same craving for advertisement, 
and the same competition for a pose. Every profession 
is overstocked, every public pursuit over-thronged, every 
avenue to distinction, even in the choice of neckties, 
with 
notorious has itseif become a common ambition. — It 
needs great gifts and a fine use of them to stand well 
on the old paths of emulation. But great gifts are not 
the heritage of every one who craves to be conspicuous, 


crowded aspirants to notoriety, when to be 


and so recourse must be had to novelty, eccentricity 
paradox, impudence on the colossal scale, the adoption 
of folly, the most noble practice of blasphemy, the 
institution of carcase-worship, and rediscovery of the 
beauties of what used to be called vice even by those 
who could not resist its charm. Hence the glorious 
army of * New’ which is the boast of this 
decadent decade. It began with the New Journalism— 
the most innocent of them all, though by far too much 
the accomplice of the rest as they appeared. ‘There 
was the New Socialism, which is political idiocy speak- 
ing by that fatally prevalent gift, the ¢ gift of the gab. 
But the New Socialism being a surprising thing to 
stand by, 


poseur 


things 


it affords excellent opportunities for the 
who is also gifted-gabbler. Therefore it is 
greatly taken up; to the propagation of many imitation 
fashionables in the shape of imitation Fabians. The 
House of Commons is no longer an assembly to be proud 
Only two three men in a 
generation can hope to be conspicuous for statesmanship, 
but any person may become eminent as the inventor of 
a fad, and the wilder the fad the more conspicuous its 
captains. Most of us, however, are more concerned 
with some other new things, and particularly with the 
New Book, the New Play, the New Critic, the New 
Woman, and their several contributions to the New 
Morality. 

These novelties are all extremely clever, They or 
their professors are absolutely filled and possessed by the 
glib gift previously mentioned : 


of for a similar reason. 


not infreque ntly, in- 
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deed, being drunk therewith. Above everything, how- 
Art, or Artists. "That is particularly 
insisted upon by the novelists, poets, and critics them- 
selves; and up to the April 1895, their 
insistence has succeeded pretty well, being vastly aided 
by that part of their apparatus which we have called 
colossal impudence. 


ever, they are all 


month of 
For in fact this pretension to Art, 


‘patter? about Art, 
A great word has been used as a 


or rather this conjurer’s Is merely 
so much cover. 
‘bonnet’ for a considerable deal which is as much Art as 
Miss Montmorency’s raddled and purchaseable cheek is 
In short, the New Book, the New Play, the 
New Critic, the New Woman, and their conjoint work 
the New Morality- 


vears past have been poisoning the social atmosphere. 


beauty. 


these are the agencies which for 
Of course the reck they send up must be agreeable to a 
certain number of persons, though others sniff with 
more curiosity than delight ; otherwise there would soon 
have been an end to these novelties, which have flourished 
and multiplied, not because they are Art but because 
they sell. Latterly, 
revolt. "The 


titioners have been over bold ; 


however, there have 


business has been overdone. — Its prac- 
and second thoughts have 
recalled to some forgetful minds the fact that it is clean- 
The New 
there is 
that in fact 


ness, not cleverness, Which is next to godliness. 
Critic still that 


cleverness there must be the thing, 


maintains, no doubt, where 


other 


they are identical, ‘ rightly understood.” That, however, 
is an opinion which is ceasing to make way, if indeed 
it was ever really held as an opimion at all. More 


probably it was only another pose. Meanwhile, the 
steams of these artistic compositions hang and thicken 
in the air, making a broth of it which of course grows 
less savoury as it becomes more stale, Stomachs thereto- 
fore not over queasy began to take offence at it some 
state of things is such that 


nothing would be more welcome or opportune than an 


time ago; and now the 


explosion in Gne quarter or another of a much too 
active field of production. For any explosion anywhere, 
if it be only sharp enough, cannot be merely local. It 
will be felt 
It will tell upon the book-stall, the playhouse, 
It will shake the studio of * 
suggestive > art, and give thoughts 


Caught in the 


~ and have its effect, over the whole infected 
region. 
the music-hall. strangely - 
to up-to-date 
journalism. reverberations of — the 
explosion, the epicene bard will reconsider the attrac- 
tions of his pose, and, selecting from his unpublished 
work all that he thinks most purely Greek, he will burn 
it: if not, his alarmed and repentant publisher will send 
The New Woman will 
adopt more retiring manners, and in the writing of her 


‘frankly 


Other CONSEG UCHCES 


it back to him on presentation, 


novels will take no further pride in’ being 
pagan” and candidly physiological. 
of a beneficial character may be expected to ensue upon 
the explosion for which everything was prepared some 
And the 


whole result must be a clearing of the air, upon which 


time ago, though not, perhaps, very long. 


Art itself may be congratulated almost as much as some 
other things of rather more importance. 


THY NEIGHBOUR’S LIQUOR 


FEINHE argumentum ad hominem is \ess respected than 

it might well be; for though it is usually bad 
logic, it is often uncommonly good politics. Tt was 
Edward Clarke 


used with extremely 


good effect by Sir 


been signs of 
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jn the Veto debate on Monday. Sir William Har- 
court, in his speech in introducing the Bill, had let out 
of its particularly weather-worn stable a famous old 
tectotal bugbear. He mentioned a street in a great 
town—presumably Portsmouth—where there are fifteen 
public-houses among seven and twenty messuages and 
tenements altogether. And why not? asked Sir Edward 
Clarke boldly. Why should not sailors quench their 
thirst as well as Cabinet Ministers, and find as many 
facilities for so doing? Why, on that bench, continued 
the ex-Solicitor-General, pointing an inexorable fore- 
finger to the places where repose Her Majesty's Ministers, 
there have sat scores of members during the last twenty- 


How 


Only one, it appeared—to wit, blameless Mr. Burt. 


five years. many have been total abstainers ¢ 
And how many of the remainder have any difficulty in 
getting drink when, where, and how they want it + 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall contain more establishments 
designed for this purpose than perhaps any street in any 
seaport town in the kingdom. 

It is not irrelevant or unfair to bring in these con- 
siderations. © No man’s private morality is your concern 
In that case 
When a political 
party want to use all the machinery of legislation to 


until he tries to meddle with your own. 
you may ask him questions about his. 


dry up the sources of their neighbour's liquor we are 
entitled to consider) somewhat curiously their own 
cellars. It is the case with this Local Veto Bill as it 
has been with the sixty odd other Bills which have 
attempted to make people sober by Act of Parliament, 
that it is a measure directed against the poor and 
moderate drinker, while it spares, as all of them do, the 
The Radical manufae- 
turer who votes for the Second Reading —if he ever 


wealthy and the immoderate. 


gets the chance, which seems in the highest degree 
unlikely—can go straight away to his club and celebrate 
his virtue in a bottle of Heidsieck or Roederer; the 
snug suburban villa-resident who requisitioned for a 
poll, under the Act, if it ever came into force, could go 
to his own sideboard for the dangerous beverage which 
There 


is one, and only one, honest kind of prohibitionist 


he had just voted away from the working man. 


legislator, and that is the man who has the courage of 
his convictions, and would vote for a Maine Liquor 
Law, somewhat extended, whereby the drinking, selling, 
or dealing in, alcoholic liquors by anybody, at any 
time, anywhere in the United Kingdom would become a 
penal offence. Such a measure would be fair alike to 
the rich man and the poor, and would hit the gentle- 
man who sips curagoa in Park Lane as hard as the 
artisan who drinks beer in the Mile End Road: and it 
would also be effectual, if it could be enforced. Un 
luckily, as it could not be maintained for a day without 
an extremely sanguinary civil war, it is not worth 
discussing. But short of this no Prohibitionist has vet 
been able to draft a Bill which is not on the face of it 
dishonest and tyrannical, or which offers a fair chance 
of mitigating the evils at which it is supposed to be 
aimed. 

This present Bill has all the old defects, and some 
added absurdities and iniquities of its own. It is, as 
usual, based on the utterly unsupported assumption that 
drunkenness varies directly as the number of public- 
houses, or in other words that a man will drink more 
out of two pint pots than out of one quart measure. 


Why you. Mr, 


No one knows; no one can_ tell 
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Chamberlain some fifteen years ago compiled a set of 
claborate street charts of the hundred largest towns in 
Great Britain, giving tables of the ‘drunk and dis- 
orderly ~ convictions in each, and tables showing the 
number of licensed houses. The figures only brought 
out one point clearly: that there was no conceivable 
relation between the two sets of facts. Indeed there is 
no earthly reason why if there are two haberdasher’s 
shops in a street and one of them is shut up the other 
should not sell just about as many reels of cotton, and 


If half the 


milliner’s shops in the West End were closed, would less 


yards of elastic as the two combined. 
bonnets be sold by the other half 7 One does not see 
why the ordinary rules of arithmetic and experience do 
Mr. Glad- 
stone, in one of his latter-day moments of candour, 
thinks ‘the mere limitgtion of licensed houses,’ if put 
forward as a remedy for intemperance, ‘little better 


not apply to shops where they sell drink. 


than imposture. Yet it is this imposture which forms 
the salient and novel part of Sir William Harcourt’s 
latest—it may be his last—great legislative effort. 

The limitation clauses of the Bill are put in, we 
suppose, to please the thorough-going teetotalers. They 
In point 
of fact they go much further in the direction of giving 


are certainly ‘drastic’ enough for anybody. 


A and B control over C's liquor than even the old 
Local Option Bill. 
no longer a two-thirds majority that is required to shut 


Under this new arrangement it is 
up public-houses. A bare majority can do it, so far at 
least as regards one out of every four, and perhaps 
more. A requisition for a poll may be signed by one- 
tenth of the ratepayers; a vote is taken, and a bare 
majority of the parochial or municipal electors decides 
in favour of the limitation. Thereupon at the next 
licensing sessions one out of every four licensed victuallers 
in the district must be compelled to give up his business. 
But the arrangement may go farther. ‘The magistrates, 
after one of these precious polls, must reduce the licences 
by one-fourth ; they may reduce them by as much more 
as they please, by one half, by three-quarters, perhaps 
by nine-tenths. Carefully pack your local bench of 
magistrates, with the kindly assistance of a Radical 
Cabinet, and you can in fact get prohibition by the 
vote of the ‘odd man, wherever the odd man is a 
teetotaler. 

The Bill, however, as everybody is saying, is not 
destined to pass, and not meant for that purpose. 
Perhaps the current belief that the Ministry is riding 
for a fall is not altogether correct: that particular 
operation is not more common in politics than it is 
in reality in the hunting-field. But what one does, in 
both cases, is to try to find a soft and easy place to fall 
in, if one sees that the cropper is inevitable ; and it 
certainly does look as if the Local Veto Bill were 
drafted and brought in with that purpose and object. 
The Government has shown such extraordinary vitality 
—or perhaps one should rather say such extraordinary 
tenacity of life—that the symptoms of approaching 
dissolution may even now be deceptive. But the im- 
pression this Bill gives is that the end is not far off, and 
that the Government is preparing to finish its per- 
formance and go to the country amidst a volley of 
‘Temperance tireworks. It is quite according to the 
fitness of things that the fireworks are a trifle damp, 
as is often the case, and that their combustion produces 
more fizzle than blaze. 
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THE JAPANESE TERMS OF PEACE 


YYNHE manner in which the terms of peace offered by 

Japan to China, which were made public at the 
commencement of this week, have been received by the 
leading English papers is somewhat surprising. ‘They 
are described as moderate, and in some respects even 
handsome. ‘The independence of Korea was naturally 
to be expected, for this was the object and origin of the 
war; an indemnity was also anticipated, for this is 
among the ordinary demands of the conqueror in most 
modern wars, and security for the payment of this in- 
demmity is also natural and usual. But when we come 
to the territorial demands the matter is quite different. 
‘The Japanese require, in the first place, the cession of 
the great island of Formosa /a hella, as it was called by 
the early European navigators—gnd of the territory lying 
between the Yalu River, which is the western boundary 
of Korea, and the Liao river, on which the treaty port of 
Newchwang is situated. This area includes the district 
of Manchuria in which the Japanese have been opera- 
ting during the winter, and the long peninsula of 
Liaotung, which projects out into the Yellow Sea, and 
which has the arsenal of Port Arthur at its extremity. 
This is, obviously, a more serious matter for China than 
even the loss of Formosa, for it brings a foreign Power 
to the very gates of her capital. Port Arthur is only a 
few hours’ sail from Taku and the mouth of the Peiho, 
and probably not more than 150 miles from Pekin as the 
crow flies. ‘This claim, also, as we shall show presently, is 
a momentous matter for the peace of the world generally 
and for the future of Asia. 

The attitude of the English Press at this crisis in the 
fortunes of the Far Kast seems to us to be due, not to a 
perception of what the territorial demands amount to— 
as to the extent and effect of these there is a total mis- 
conception—but to the skilful manner in which the 
Japanese have gilded the pill with the proposed com- 
mercial stipulations. The latter include certain advan- 
tages, of more or less importance to foreign trade gene- 
rally. ‘The importation of machinery into China is to be 
unrestricted. This is already secured by all the treaties ; 
but some Chinese mandarins, especially the late and the 
present Governors of Shanghai, and the late and 
present Viceroys of Canton, have been somewhat 
obstructive in this, as Chinese officials frequently are, 
and as they will continue to be until the nature of 
Chinese officialdom is changed. Next, foreigners are 
to be allowed to engage in manufacturing enterprises 
in China. This condition, if agreed to, will settle a 
dispute which has been raging for some time in 
Shanghai in connection w ith'theimpor tationof machinery, 
and the rights of foreigners under the treaties to carry 
on manufacturing. These two items are not worth 
mentioning, for the foreign Ministers in Pekin could 
have om these concessions—which are really only 
particular interpretations of a concession vranted in 
1858—at any moment they chose to combine for the 
purpose. Next comes our ancient friend, the naviga- 
tion of the Yangtsze by steamers to Chungking, with 
which the name of Mr. Archibald Little has om sO 
long and honourably associated, and this is followed by 
the opening of sundry other water ways to steam naviga- 
tion, the most unportant of which is the Canton river. 
The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce which 
has long pressed this matter on public attention 
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will heartily rejoice that the Japanese have stolen 
its thunder. The eternal Woosung bar question 
and the opening of interior — parts, Wochow, 
Hangchow, Soochow and Chungking, to foreign 
trade complete the list of — stipulations which 


seems to have filled our papers with acclamations of 


Japanese magnanimity, disinterestedness, and the rest 


of it. * Behold, we are told in effect, * the liberality of 


the conquerors. ‘They demand advantages for trade 
which our merchants have been seeking for a long time, 
and then they say, in their noble and magnanimous way, 
that they want no commercial benefit for themselves 
in which other nations shall not share. ‘Truly these 
Japanese read us a lesson in commercial fairness as well 
as inmany another thing.” It is almost a pity to explode 
these little balloons of the fancy ; but the plain fact is 
that Japan could not demand any special commercial 
advantage for herself, because according to the most- 
favoured nation clause which is contained in all the 
treaties between China and foreign countries, when 
any country obtains an advantage or concession all 
other countries share in it ipso facto. "Thus a concession 
that Japanese steamers should be allowed to navigate 
the ‘Tung-ting lake from Ist May, would mean that the 
steamers of all nationalities had the right to navigate 
that sheet of water from the date mentioned, and 
nothing the Japanese could do or leave undone, would 
affect that right, which would be one secured to every 
nation by its own treaties with China. Our papers, 
therefore, have gone into hysterics over nothing : there 
is no magnanimity, no liberality; no thanks are due 
from any other country to Japan on this ground. 
Putting aside these commercial concessions, then, let 
us look for a moment at the real substance of the 
Japanese proposals. ‘This is the territorial demand. 
It has been urged by some sober and capable writers 
in this country that Europe has nothing to do with the 
terms which Japan may impose on her fallen foe. This 
would, no doubt, be true, if China and Japan were shut 
off from the rest of the world by a sort of ring fence 
as they were half a century ago. But almost every 
European country now has interests in’ China 
either commercial or political, and some, like our- 
selves, have both. We do not say that the annexation 
of Formosa and the Liao-Tung peninsula by Japan 
would seriously affect ourselves. ‘The latter concerns us 
very little, and Russia a great deal; the cession of 
Formosa might affect us to a greater extent. But the 
real danger lies in the commencement of the dismem- 
berment of the vast empire of China. If Japan is 
allowed to begin, where is the process to end? Russia 
will want her compensations ; France has her interests 
to guard and protect; Germany has colonial ambi- 
tions, and we should probably find at least a 
naval station to the north of Hong-Kong a necessity. 
Are the European powers prepared to allow a 
‘scramble’ for China to begin? We believe not. 
Japan may make what terms she pleases ; China may be 
forced by her prostrate condition to grant what is asked. 
But when victors and vanquished have concluded their 
negotiations, the other Powers, and chiefly Great Britain 
and Russia, will have a word to say as to the result. 
We shall have the procedure in the case of the San 
Stefano treaty over again. 


ry 

lhere, conquered and con- 
queror made their own arrangement ; but it was Europe, 
at Berlin, that spoke the final word, which was materially 
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different from that spoken at San Stefano. 
Chang is aware of this, and so his hands are somewhat 
free. He knows that his contract is subject to revision 
by a higher tribunal which may, and probably will, say 
No in some important matters where he has been com- 
pelled to say Ay. 


LORD CROMER’S REPORT 
| ORD CROMER’S Report on the finances and 
4 


general condition of Egypt requires a certain 
No doubt the 


outlook seems fairly hopeful, both in respect of the 


amount of reading between the lines. 


revenue and of material prosperity as well, despite the 
alarming fall in prices. Admissions are made, never- 
theless, in the course of the document, which prove that, 
though much has been accomplished, reforms do not 
progress at express speed. The reorganisation of the 
Ministry of the Interior may even be ‘pronounced 
retrograde movement, in the sense that whereas the 
Englishmen in command of the police were formerly 
independent of the mudirs, they have since been reduc ed 
to the position of reporters deprived of administrative 
powers. In other words, a change had been attempted 
which went far in advance of native opinion, and 
therefore it had to be revised. Nor can it be 
said that Sir John Scott's note on the Egyptian 
tribunals is altogether satisfactory. The proportion of 
convictions in all crimes together is 28 per cent. He 
remarks, truly enough, that the country has only 
recently been acquainted with impartial justice, but the 
point is rather that the more serious the case the greater 
chance has the accused of escaping. — Public opinion 
tends to justify murders committed for purposes of 
revenge, and witnesses can be procured more easily 
than in Ireland under the Land League. ‘The people 
are not sufficiently on the side of order to volunteer 
evidence or to sacrifice their time by attendance on the 
judge. Again they fear reprisals if they give adverse 
testimony and the accused returns to the village.’ 
That is to sav Egypt in point of law-abidingness is an 
improvement on the Egypt of Ismail, but its standard, 
as tested by Western nationalities, is not high. 

Eastern reluctance to the alteration of institutions, 
which, if indifferent, are familiar, must naturally render 
the task of governing Egypt anything but a light one. 
It becomes far heavier when to native obstruction there 
is added the paralysing influence of other European 
Powers. Thanks to the French Government, Egypt is 
being ruled in the interests of the bondholders, not of 
its inhabitants. Abundant harvests have compensated 
to a certain extent for low prices, and the accounts show 
a realised surplus of £1.785,000. The actual amount 
s ££.155,000, or about one-fifth. 


This policy of locking up capital that should be ex- 


available, however, 


pended upon the country appears the more selfish, when 
we discover that the accumulated economies of past 
years amount to £1.1,445,000. They form, no doubt, 
a sinking fund and therefore they are a good deal more pro- 
ductive than if they were stowed away ina chest. Still the 
Egyptian peasantry requires to be relieved of taxation im- 
mediately, and with such limited resources the remissions 
Lord Cromer declares that 
the Budget of the present vear had to be framed with 
great caution, and minor reforms, such as the lowering 
of the duty on crystallised sugar, could alone be effected. 


cannot be verv numerous. 


Li Hung 
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Nevertheless the land tax will have to be re-assessed 
because it weighs heavily on certain districts, and he is 
obliged to have recourse to negatives when he contends 
that the impost does not constitute in the aggregate an 
unduly heavy burden. In any case, as the chief source of 
income it is the one that presses most on the community, 
and his real opinions emerge in the hint that ‘ the value 
of the bondholders’ security would be increased by its 
reduction. The French Government, in fact, is acting 
both ungenerously and illogically by insisting upon the 
reserve of such a totally unnecessary margin. If it 
wishes us to evacuate Egypt forthwith, common fairness 
dictates that the country should be made self-sufficing 
with all speed. Yet irrigation is being starved, and the 
drainage system of Lower Egypt remains incomplete. 

Though more might be accomplished but for native 
indolence and European hostility the record of achieve- 
ment is undeniably striking. The proof that the 
agricultural classes are well-to-do appears thoroughly 
convincing, as judged by every ordinary test. The 
absurd statistics put forth by the Legislative ( ‘ouncil last 
autumn have given Sir Edwin Palmer an excuse for 
going into the whole question. It appears that the 
total indebtednes on mortgage so far from exceeding 
£E. 20,000,000 is little over a third of that amount, 
and it falls almost entirely on the larger proprietors. 
Besides, where the small men borrow, they invariably 
purchase more land, therefore the 7 per cent. of the 
indebtedness accredited to them must be counted less a 
charge than an investment. Besides, direct taxes have 
been taken off to the extent of some £E. 1,000,000 in 
1890, the salt tax has been reduced by 40 per cent., the 
postal and telegraph rates have been diminished by 50 
per cent. Lord Cromer notes that though the passenger 
tariff on railways has been cut down by quite one half 
for long distances the traffic has more than doubled. 
In 1890, 4,696,000 were conveyed, and in 1894, 
9,825,000, the increase being chiefly in third-class 
passengers. Besides, the magnitude of results by no 
means prohibits constant improvements of method. 
On ‘Tuesday last the telegrams from Cairo announced 
that the Public Works Department is to be decentral- 
ised and thereby made more efficient. This improve- 
ment naturally goes unnoticed in Lord Cromer’s report, 
neither does be touch upon the question of evacuation. 
We know, however, from Sir Samuel Baker's life that 
present retirement would mean the collapse of the whole 
structure ‘lke a child’s house-of-cards, and therefore 
he can scarcely intend it to take place just vet, if, 
indeed, at all. 


ANGLO AND OTHER CATHOLICS 





FYNHE union—corporate, federal or otherwise—of the 
| Anglican and Roman branches of the Church 
Catholic is honestly desired by an_ infinitesimal few, 

honestly yeipno not even by Lord Halifax. The 

mission—or perhaps it would be more accurate to sav 
submission—of that impulsive nobleman to the Vatican 
really imposes upon nobody, least of all upon the Pope 
and the English Church Union. The latter, incidentally 
well pt Opes to establish its spokesmanship 
for the whole Anglican Communion, but neither hopes 
nor expects to establish permanent relations for English 
Church or English Church Union with Rome. The 
Pope, equally destitute of illusions, feels bound to follow 
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his Petrine role, though knowing well enough that the 
landing of the English Church Union, problematical 
enough in itself, would not go very far to crown his 
success as a fisher of Englishmen. ‘The No-Popery 
sentiment, once so intolerant and mischievous in this 
country, has acquired rather than lost vigour by 
filtering into a moderate phase from the lungs of Little 
Bethels to the brains of 
cessors. From iconoclastic intolerance of music and 
sculpture and every other artistic refinement of worship, 
it has become an intellectual and patriotic principle, 


Sacheverell and Pusey’s suc- 


which education, far from removing as heretofore, 
cannot fail to invigorate. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury 
expressed the prevailing sentiment in his frank and 
explicit declaration against corporate union, and his 
letter to Mr. Webb-Peploe would assuredly have given 
the idea its death-blow, had the idea any claim left to 
That the idea is dead, or rather still-born, is 
perfectly well understood by the Pope and his English 


survival. 


followers, to whom the old prayer for ‘The Conversion 
of England may seem at best a second-bottle toast. 

So much for corporate reunion—a centripetal union 
Now for the federal. 


terzo, more even than his predecessors, has pursued to 


of lamb and lion. Leo Decimo- 
death the policy of seeking to obtain by guile whatever 
Hitherto his efforts 
have been crowned with little or no success, chiefly per- 


is outside the reach of his force. 


haps because his guile is as transparent as his force is 
shadowy. Now, Federation is, or was a few vears ago, 
in the air. It means nothing but sounds a great deal. 
At one time every patriotic Englishman made Imperial 
Federation an article of faith without precisely knowing 
what it meant or having the ghost of an idea how it was 
capable of execution. Few watchwords appealed more 
instantly or more effectively to an enthusiastic middle- 
Happy thought therefore : 
Church Federation. 


class audience. Propose 
The main gulf between the Angli- 
‘an and Roman branches of the Church Catholic. is 
doctrinal. Let the two branches agree to differ on 
questions of doctrine and unite (federally) against John 
Knox and the Devil. Union is pleasant and joyful 
(consult copy-books made in Belgium), and though such 
union may be but a very small step in the direction of 
corporate union, it shall serve to set forth the sweet 
reasonableness of the Pontiff and give him a foothold 
As a matter 
of fact, the Roman Ultramontanes, who are habitually 
more Papist than his Holiness, dislike the idea on the 
ground that a recognition of Anglicanism must hinder 


for the further exercise of his gentle art. 


isolated “versions to Rome, while Anglicans as well 
Protestants feel uneasy about accepting any invitation 
to walk into the Papal parlour. Like Russia or 
Avernus or a hareem, the Church of Rome is easier to 
enter than to leave. And concessions generally beget 
concessions. — Besides, after all, why should we make any 
concessions Whatsoever 7 
If the scheme is to ripen, it must be a question of 
concessions. An indication of their scope has already 
been afforded by rumours of an armistice, that is to sav 
of an intention to suspend the decree of the Holy Office, 
which declared Anglican ordinations null and void. But 
the form of the rumour affords an indication also of the 
grudging reserve with which all concession will be 
entertained at the Vatican. The decree in question is 
an insult, which must be wiped out once and for all 
before any responsible Anglican will consent to treat. 
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Moreover, it is essential that the Pope should 
recognise the Church of England as an autonomous 
branch of the Catholic Church. 
whisper of heretics suing for pardon or of schismaties 


There must be no 


being welcomed back to the fold. The recognition 
must carry with it the withdrawal of the whole Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and indeed of all active Roman 
Catholic propaganda from Great Britain. In return for 
this, if guarantees of promises being loyally carried out 
were forthcoming, it might be possible to offer an 
abandonment of the Protestant hierarchy in Ireland, 
though how far such abandonment was valid would 
doubtless be disputed. On one point at any rate some 
understanding would be of value. Poaching should be 
recognised as no less unwise and unsportsmantike i in the 
domain of religion than in the field of sport. 
Rome should cease to encroach upon our missionary 
preserves both at home and abroad, but in return she 
should have a right to expect that technical errors like 
the consecration of Senor Cabrera shall not be repeated, 
The Bishop of Liverpool is doubtless plausible— 
unusually so in faet—with his forced analogies and 
specious pleas. But he gives himself away with reck- 
Cabrera’s 
followers in the name of a * Protestant Reformation.’ 
For the Church of England is Catholic, not Protestant, 
and admits the need of no reformation. 


less generosity when he appeals for Senor 


Qn some such lines as we have indicated an under- 
standing need not be out of the question, but unless it 
were purely informal, it would probably do more harm 
than good. The barrier between us and Rome is a more 
serious obstacle than any which separates us from the 
less extravagant forms of Dissent. Moreover, any form 
of union with Rome would partake of the nature of 
absorption by Rome, whereas union with Dissenters 
would mean their absorption by us. And anything 
resembling our absorption by Rome would drive an 
imposing array of Churchmen into the arms of Dissent. 
At all risks, let us avoid the erection of a Free Kirk of 
England. 


M. DE BLOWITZ AND THE FRENCH PRESS 
i Paris correspondent of the Times has uttered a 


word in season in his justly indignant remarks on 
the malignant hostility displayed at every turn by the 
French Press towards England. ‘The matter is of real 
importance by reason of its influence on the mutual 
relations between the two countries. It is beside the 
point to argue that Englishmen may despise abuse which, 
with rare exceptions, they do not read. Public opinion 
in France is moulded by this insidious newspaper 
campaign, and the resulting anti-English feeling might 
shape the course of events at a critical moment ina most 
untoward direction. ‘The monstrous assertion made by 
the Figaro with regard to the accident that happened 
recently to the Brinkburn is the occasion of the 
complaint so properly indulged in by the T'%mes 
correspondent : allusion was made to the paragraph 
in question in our issue of last week, and_ it may 
be taken as typical its class. Equally offensive 
lucubrations could be cited by the score. Indeed, 
it may be said, without exaggeration, that scarcely a 
day passes in Paris without the printing of such- like 
nonsense, one of the worst features of these unpardon- 
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being their damnable iteration. The same wretched 
lies are repeated again and again until they are regarded 
by the ignorant as gospel truth. Knaves set the ball 
rolling, and fools are careful to keep it in motion. Not 
a voice is raised to denounce these practices, not a single 
journalist has the pluck or the honesty to put his 
countrymen right on a matter on which they may one 
day regret having gone wrong. Or rather, we do 
remember one instance of such an effort. On account of 
the extreme rarity of the phenomenon we have never 
forgotten a vigorous scourging of Parisian stupidity by 
a writer of repute, who deplored the popular mania for 
howling a music-hall song grossly insulting to English 
women, chiefly, it is true, on the ground that, English 
visitors to Paris being a source of revenue to the city, it 
was a pity to offend them gratuitously. 

The scurrilous abuse it lavishes on England is not 
the only reproach to which the French Press is open. 
In France itself it is not an object of unrestricted 
admiration for reasons of course which have nothing 
to do with its attitude to ourselves. Light has been 
thrown of late from various sources on the byways of 
Parisian journalism. ‘There have been Press scandals that 
have been threshed out in the police-courts, and other 
scandals that have been hushed up but not so effectually 
Nothing 
would be easier than to damn Parisian journalism out 


as to prevent shrewd suspicion of the truth. 


of the printed confessions of Parisian journalists, In- 
deed so little love is lost between the chers confréres 
that one is in doubt whether they hate each other 
or the English the more heartily. The suggestion 
made by M. de Blowitz in — studiously guarded 
language, that it would be possible under certain 
conditions to procure the insertion in French 
newspapers of rational comment on English affairs, 
is a veritable testimonial to the unimpeachable honesty 
of editors across the Channel in comparison with the 
allegations bandied about among themselves by the 
organs on sale on the Boulevards. ‘The scribes who, in 
a fury of righteous wrath, have turned as one man on 
the Times correspondent for a perfectly harmless utter- 
ance are not accustomed to mince matters when for 
polemical purposes they find it convenient to point out 
the mote in their brother's eve. 
other of being sold to this Government or to that, to 


They accuse each 


this party or to that politician with an unconcern and, 
often, with a wealth of proof which cannot fail to carry 
home to their readers the conviction they entertain so 
stoutly themselves. — Besides, it would be so easy to 
supplement the tales, printed to their own confusion by 
the French journalists, by others that have come to one’s 
The distance between Pall Mall 
and the Boulevards is so much less than the distance 


personal knowledge. 
between the Boulevards and—Pall Mall. But to give 
a singleillustration of French journalism ‘as she is.” 
A writer well known in France as a specialist on the 
subject of the Emancipation of Women is at present 
narrating to all who care to listen a recent misadven- 
ture that befell him. He was instructed by one of the 
‘largest circulations” in Paris to send in an article on 
the ‘feminist ° movement. He did so, but awaited its 
appearance in vain. On inquiry it was explained to 
him that as the article mentioned by name the leaders 
of the agitation it would not be printed unless they 
consented to pay for the advertisement that was thereby 
given them. 
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There can then be no shadow of doubt that the French 
Press is, to employ a polite expression, amenable to 
reason. We entirely endorse the view of the 7T'tmes 
correspondent that the English Government ought to 
take advantage of this disposition to provide the French 
public with a corrective to the sorry trash on which its 
The feasibility of the 
process and its efficacy may be appreciated by reference 
to two recent and noteworthy instances of its employ- 
ment. 


dislike to ourselves is nourished. 


Among the many genial ideas which have 
occurred from time to time to the German Emperor, 
must be counted his ambition to enjoy a modest measure 
He took certain steps to this 
end himself, but those who watched their effect were 


of popularity in Paris. 


not blind to the assistance he received from those who 
write articles in the French capital and get them 
printed. A second example in point is furnished by the 
different tone in which the Parisian newspapers spoke of 
Count 'Tornielli before and after his appointment as 
Italian Ambassador. On the whole it is well for French 


journalism that it is so organised as to lend itself, with 
judicious handling, to a really meritorious use. It 


would be a pity that an institution once so glorious 
should have sunk so low as to serve no good purpose 
Nee ° . . ’ 
whatever—not even in spite of itself. 


’ 


FATHERLY ADVICE 


{ REAT Chancellor, I always feel paternally 
J sInclined to you and to your party too, 
And my fond bosom cherishes diurnally 
Sweet thoughts of you. 


Proudly I see you sally forth a-plundering 
Rent, tithes, endowment—how one’s fingers itch !— 
While vested interests sit sad and wondering— 
* Which next—ah, which ?° 


Your new Bill makes reply. The Licensed Victualler 
Next subject for despoiling is decreed ; 
Yet I, who simile, still fear you not a little err, 
I do indeed. 


We all, we in this universal grab who share, 
Should get this very taking measure passed ; 
But then I hear that even Mr. Labouchere 
Has doubts at last. 


Could the whole question but for one more winter rest, 
“Iwould glad the heart of him of Kennington, 
But Beaufoy’s principles and Beaufoy’s interest 
Alas! are one. 


For Joseph’s plan there’s none who could more hearty 
be 
‘Than our ornate Apollo is to-day ; 
If he should leave us, oh ! what would our party be 
Without ‘Tay Pay ? 


‘Thus then it seems a measure to withdraw, sonny, 
(Forgive my fond, paternal stvle, dear Will!) 
Since you have made it much more Wilfrid-Lawsony 
Than last year’s Bill. 


Such is the way the country is receiving it 
Except the stridulous teetotal lot, 
There’s nothing will become you like the leaving it 
To go to pot. M.S. 
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NOTES 

Tue clear communication from the Marquess of Salisbury 
which appeared in the 7tmes of Monday came at a most 
opportune moment ; and it is of double value. In the first 
place it fortifies the Church party, most of whom have 
never wavered in their conviction that, different as the 
position of the Irish Church was from that which the 
Church of England holds south of the Tweed, the Irish 
Church Act was a fundamentally unprincipled statute ; 
and we rejoice to find the leader of our party, the states- 
man who never says smooth things solely to please the 
popular taste of the moment, in clear harmony upon the 


matter with that courageous and eloquent politician, Sir 
Edward Clarke. 


Bur that is not by any means the only virtue inherent 
in Lord Salisbury’s letter; nor are the lessons in it appre- 
hended completely even when we have learned to appre- 
ciate the essential difference between the circumstances in 
which the Lords found themselves then and their present 
environment. The final value of the letter is that it 
points impliedly to the direction which reform of the 
House of Lords must take when, the Radicals having given 
up their obviously hopeless effort to raise an outcry against 
that House, it becomes possible to consider the position in 
a practical spirit. 





For what is the present situation ? If the Commons pass 
a Bill, and the Lords reject it, and an appeal to the 
country on the clear issue results in an endorsement of the 
objectionable measure, the Lords must acquiesce. In other 
words they must vote for that which conscience and judg- 
ment condemn, and against the cause which they believe 
to be just. The only other course open to them is to 
abstain, unless indeed a sufficient number of them are 
able to achieve honestly the volte face which many Liberals 
accomplished ten years ago. It is, then, clear as daylight 
that the Peers ought to be relieved from this difficulty ; 
and it may be added that the discomfort of mind which 
must follow from being placed—fortunately about once in 
a generation only—in this equivocal position, is felt 
acutely by several Peers who are deeply immersed in 
political affairs. 


In marked contrast to the plain-spoken candour of Lord 
Salisbury is the ambiguous and hesitating tone of Mr. 
Gladstone's reply to an inquiry administered by Mr. D. A. 
Thomas concerning the comparative merits of the schemes 
for dividing the plunder of the Irish Church and that of 
the Church in Wales. 


of opinion by him ‘from the outside ‘(does he not represent 


Mr. Gladstone thinks an expression 


Midlothian *), ‘might produce a great deal of embarrass- 
ment.’ No doubt he is right: for in our opinion Mr. 
Gladstone has never been heartily in favour of Disestablish- 
ment, and we believe, and shall continue to believe, that 
his retirement from office was largely due to his reluctance 
to join in a policy which, in him, was one of betrayal. 


Ix a stillicidiary kind of way the roll of men on the 
Ministerial side of the House who, making a sudden 
discovery that honesty is the best policy, find out at the 
same moment that they can remain no longer on the 
Ministerial side of the House, continues to grow longer, 
First came Mr. W. Saunders, of whom we confess that we 
knew nothing until we saw him posing as a Democrat, ina 
velvet, or velveteen, coat in Trafalgar Square. Then came 
Mr. Clement Higgins, a silk-gownsman of the North Wales 
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Circuit ; of whom very few people outside North Wales 
and Norfolk, luckless places both, had ever heard. But 
honesty made them famous. 





Now comes that great man in politics, Mr. Sweetman of 
East Wicklow. Late in time he also has discovered 
simultaneously two great facts: to wit, that the path of 
honesty and the path of notoriety are reasonably identical 
in days when, unless you are honest or beastly, nobody will 
talk about you, and that the Home Rule programme of the 
Government is as dead as Shem, let alone Julius Cesar, 
So Mr. Sweetman has decided to shake the dust of the 
house of Mr. M’Carthy from his feet and to become one of 
Mr. Redmond’s following. 





Anpb, on the whole, we venture to offer our modified 
congratulations to Mr. Sweetman. His allies of yesterday, 
in the first place, know that the Government has dropped 
Home Rule, except for electioneering purposes and on 
convenient occasions, finally ; but they continue to support 
Sir William Harcourt. His colleagues of yesterday betrayed 
their erring leader without shame—and very late in 
time. And, after, all, the immorality of their leader was 
of that robust type which, as Sir Charles Dilke has proved, 
may earn forgiveness after a while. So Mr. Sweetman, if 
he comes back to St. Stephen's, will probably find rather 
less of Pecksniftian morality and more of gentlemanlike 


tone among the Redmondites. 


Bur, say Mr. M’Carthy’s alleged following, if Mr. Sweet- 
man is returned to Parliament again, it will be by a coali- 
tion of Redmondites and Tories: and in saying this they 
seem to be discounting the defeat which they have every 
reason to anticipate. They may be right, for all we know 
to the contrary; and failing a Tory candidate we should 
have advised all honest Tories to support a Redmondite 
rather than a M’Carthyite. A Redmondite, it is plain, 
cannot harm the cause more than’a M’Carthyite, and he 
may advance it by voting against the Government. But 
surely the honest Home Rulers, for there are such in 
Ireland still, will be inclined to rally to the Redmondite 
side also; for they must see that Mr. M’Carthy’s following 
have acquiesced in the quiet shelving of Home Rule to 
the Greek Kalends. 


A GLANcE at the map seems to show not only that 
Aladand is much nearer to Peshawur than one cares 
to think, but also that the mountainous districts to be 
traversed before the expedition reaches its goal are both 
more rugged and more lofty than those which have been 
faced hitherto. ‘The difficulties which lie in front of Si: 
Robert Low’s force, and the strength of the expedition 
which has been sent to overcome those difficulties, taken 
together, serve to show how much wiser the Indian 
Government is than the Home Government in matters of 
this kind. 
case of this kind had arisen in Africa, during the life of a 


Past and painful experience shows that if a 


Liberal Government, we should have sent out a force con- 
sisting, to speak figuratively, of two men and a boy. This 
force would have been killed to a man, and to a boy. Then 
we should have sent out a force about four times too big ; 
and then, when victory was in our grasp, we should have 
recalled the force; and even while we recalled it we 
should have prattled of ‘nations struggling to be free.’ 
So let us ‘thank with brief thanksgiving whatever Gods 
may be,’ that these things are in the hands of the Indian 
Government. 














OURNEMOUTH. —‘ Royat Batu Horer.’—OnLy Hore on 
East Clif, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘It is late to allude 
to M. Hanotaux’s speech on the situation in Africa, but 
two remarks may be permitted me. The silence of our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of the three 
French expeditions that are said to have the basin of the 
Upper Nile as their goal is due quite as probably 
to ignorance as to Machiavelianism. It is notorious 
here that, in connection with Colonial matters, the Quai 
d’Orsay is the last to be informed of what most 
immediately concerns it. In the second place, Friday's 
speech is held on all sides to be a distinct rebuff to those 
Chauvinists who would not be sorry to see the delicate 
relations between France and England still further en- 
venomed. M. Hanotaux’s attitude, as all serious persons 
expected and hoped it would be, was, beyond question, 
conciliatory. His readiness, however, to deal in fair words 
is believed to be coupled with a firm resolve to be exceed- 


ing chary of substantial concessions. 





‘A ract of much political importance—the growing 
and already considerable popularity of the President of 
the Republic to wit——has received fresh confirmation 
On the occasion of the opening of a 
new technical school M. Faure ventured to show 
himself in the heart of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, a 
famous hot-bed of revolution, as is well-known. It is no 
secret that the police authorities were apprehensive of 
what might occur during this visit, but the President was 
cheered to the echo, and even patted on the back in 
public by such an arch-extremist as M. Caumeau. While 
finding favour in the eyes of “ le populo”’ M. Faure has so far 
In a word, 


during the week. 


avoided arousing jealousy among politicians. 
he is developing into a sort of “ Legitimatist ” Boulanger. 
If he continue as he has begun he will leave his mark on 


the history of the Third Republic. 





‘Our Socialist Deputies enjoy a privilege denied to all 
other humbugs: they can appear as often as they please 
in their true colours without incurring the penalties which 
exposure entails as a rule upon their like. For instance, 
though our Parliamentary Socialists lose no opportunity 
of showing their sympathy with the worst type of revo- 
lutionist, their dupes cannot be brought to class them with 
the ruffians for whom they exhibit a more than sneaking 
regard. The occasion for these remarks is a proposal just 
laid before the Chamber by the Socialist group to abrogate 
the laws passed against the Anarchists after the outrages 
of Vaillant and Caserio, When these measures were voted 
the Extreme Left pretended to regard them as directed 
aguinst itself. Unable to allege one single case in which 
they have been so applied the Socialists now demand their 
repeal as a finishing stroke to the amnesty introduced by 
M. Ribot. This impudent request might, perhaps, be 
granted on one condition: on the understanding that for 
every Anarchist outrage committed when the laws should 
be no longer in force a certain number of Socialist Deputies 


should be happily despatched. 





‘Tuere are symptoms, it is pleasing to note, that the 
discomfiture of these same Socialist Deputies may be 
brought about before long by the crew over whose backs 
they have climbed into the snug berths they now occupy 
at the public expense. The respect of the Socialist 
Deputy for the thorough-paced 
returned, At the meeting organised by a “revolutionary 
committee "’ in view of the demonstration to be held on the 
Ist May it was decreed that the “so-called representatives 
of the people ” were frauds out of whom no good had ever 


revolutionary is not 
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come to “the cause.” The day when the professional 
agitator shall be found out and played out is worth living 
for. 


‘For once in a way the Chamber is buckling to some 
really serious work in connection with the question of Old 
Age Pensions. The entire Assembly is of opinion that 
something must be done in this matter, but there is great 
divergence of views as to the shape legislation ought to 
take. Speaking broadly two theories are face to face : 
according to one the State should be charged with the 
maintenance of all its aged poor; according to the other 
only those who have given proof that they have tried to 
help themselves should be rewarded by assistance from the 
public funds. It is impossible to deal with this very com- 
plicated subject within the limits of a paragraph, but it is 
to be feared that capital will be made by the Socialists out 
of whatever scheme is finally adopted.’ 





Lovers of literature which is old and good will await 
with interest the publication by Mr. George Allen of Mr. 
Robert Steele’s version of T'he History of Huon of Bordeaux. 
Huon it was, we are reminded, who bestowed knighthood 
on Gwyon in the Faerie Queene. Mr. Fred Mason will 
contribute illustrations of antique character to this legend 
of Charlemagne’s days. The Evergreen: A Northern 
Seasonal, will not compete with the Yellow Book, as we 
have seen it in the past, for the new quarterly, unlike the 
). B., is to be devoted to literature and art. The Edin- 
burgh publication of The Evergreen will be in the hands of 
‘Patrick Geddes and colleagues, Lawnmarket,’ and Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will provide headquarters for it in London. 
From Messrs. Henry will come after Easter a new novel by 
Mr. Herbert Vivian who, with Mr. W. H. Wilkins for 
collaborator, took the world by storm when The Green 
Bay Tree came out last year, and another new book by 
John Oliver Hobbes. Both will be in one-volume form. 


Messrs. Macmician’s April announcements are of great 
interest, including Mr. F. G. Jackson’s The Great Frozen 
Land, Studies in Men by Mr. G. W, Smalley, a new volume 
of the late Mr. Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies, and a large 
number of useful works dealing, for the most part, with 
outdoor life and science. 


Chapman's Magazine, of which the first number is to 
appear next month, is an ambitious enterprise ; for in very 
truth there is nothing harder to find than good short 
stories, and when we are told that a magazine is to be 
composed entirely of fiction we assume that the fiction 
will take the form of contes for the most part. But it 
must be confessed that Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has gathered 
together a band of notable writers for his venture. Among 
them are Messrs. Anthony Hope, Walter Besant, Crockett, 
Gissing, Hardy, Bret Harte, Rudyard Kipling, Barry Pain, 
George Moore, Gilbert Parker, and F. C. Philips, and, of 
the greater sex, Mrs. F. A Steele, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Miss Violet Hunt, and ‘ John Oliver Hobbes.’ 


WE regret sincerely that the combined efforts of a 
contributor, whose handwriting is too artistic for common 
comprehension, a reader, and a printer, persuaded us to deal 
a dolorous stroke last week to a writer in the New Review. 
Our contributor meant that Mr. T. E. Brown's causerie on 
Sir Philip Sidney was ‘delightful’: the printer made him 
say ‘doleful,’ and the effect was hardly what had been 
intended. Let us add that this particular writer is of stern 
disposition and that, when he thought he wrote ‘ delightful,’ 
he no doubt felt that Mr. Brown's article possessed no 


common charm, 
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IN THE CITY 


The Londonderry Mine—Vendors’ Intermediate Profits— 
The Rise in Silver. 


SYOME sensation has been caused by Lord Fingall’s 
Y telegram concerning the immediate prospects of the 
Londonderry mine in West Australia. It will be remem- 
bered that in November last the English public bought 
the property for £650,000 from Colonel North and Lord 
Fingall, and had paid the Australian vendors £180,000 in 
cash, and had further agreed to give them one-sixth of the 
shares in the company they floated. As the capital of the 
present company is £700,000, this means that the Australian 
vendors received altogether about £296,000. Whether 
the valuation of the original owners was excessive remains 
to be seen, but it is obvious that the English promoters 
did not think so from the profit of £350,000 which they 
added for themselves. Speaking of the capital when the 
company was launched, we said on November 17,‘ this sum 
is far too big for a mine, however rich on the surface, 
of which the permanent value has not been proved, and 
we think Colonel North and Lord Fingall are ill-advised 
in putting the capital so high.’ These remarks practically 
sum up the existing situation, and little need be added. ‘The 
one rich deposit has proved to be nothing but a pocket, and 
time alone will show whether there is a gold-bearing reef 
on the property. We have no doubt that Lord Fingall 
thoroughly believed in the richness of the mine, and 
although the profit of the intermediate vendors (£350,000) 
would be very excessive in any other business, it seems to 
us that in selling a mine, so little developed as was the 
Londonderry, the owners had a perfect right to ask what- 
ever price they chose. It might prove to be worth 
millions or it might be worth scarcely anything at all, and 
no business man will blame the owners for selling at as 
high a price as possible. The folly ison the part of the 
public who subscribed for the shares, and in our opinion 
Colonel North and Lord Fingall are acting very handsomely 
in offering to surrender their profits until the mine has 
returned in dividends 10 per cent. Curiously enough, 
the chairman of another West Australian property—the 
North Croesus-—had a communication of a similar kind to 
make a few days ago. The company’s manager on going 
to the mine has come to the conclusion that it is 
not so rich as the expert reports in the prospectus 
indicated, and so an independent examination has been 
ordered. There will, no doubt, be many other disappoint- 
ments of the same sort in West Australia, especially in the 
much vaunted Coolgardie district, and it must be remem- 
bered that with the great difficulties which exist at present 
in obtaining water and means of transport, a grade of ore, 
which would pay well in South Africa, will not cover ex- 
penses in West Australia. We do not profess to be mining 
experts, but opinions are agreed that the Murchison and 
Pilbarra districts offer the best chance for lucrative working 
in Western Australia, and those who are attracted by gold 
mines should bear this fact in mind. 

Silver continues to rise in price and will not improbably 
recover to 33d. an ounce, should peace be made between 
China and Japan. The Japanese proposals, which include 
the opening up of China to foreign commerce, if carried into 
effect, would give a great stimulus to undertakings of all sorts 
in China and create a considerable demand for silver for the 
time being. All silver securities—rupee paper, Mexican 
railway and Governmental bonds, Peruvian Corporation 
issues, etc. have improved substantially, and shrewd 
investors will not go far wrong in making a careful selec- 
tion of securities where the interest is payable in silver. 
The white metal was unduly depreciated, and now that 
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much of the superfluous production of the silver mines has 
been curtailed while the demand appears likely to increase, 
we expect to see a moderate improvement from natural 
‘auses without any artificial aid from the bimetallists. We 
are glad to notice by the way that a meeting was held 
recently at the office of Mr. Bertram Currie, which was 
attended by Lords Farrer and Welby and many of our 
leading merchants and bankers, to consider whether any 
steps should be taken to counteract the growing activity 
of the bimetallic party. Although as far as England 
is concerned we have not much anxiety, the spread 
of the pernicious fad in Germany renders it desirable 
that the monometallists should at length make their 
voice heard, and the formation of a monometallic league 
under proper auspices would, we think, be attended with 
useful results. 


There is not very much to notice in the stock markets, 


for the mining department still monopolises nine-tenths of 


the business. There has been a sharp fall in Allsopps 
ordinary stock, and Argentine securities are depressed on 
the continued rise in the gold premium and_ strained 
relations with Chili. The fall in Allsopps is said to 
be due to the Local Veto Bill; which is absurd. On the 
other hand, the Central Argentine Railway is able to 
distribute a dividend of 1} per cent. for 1894, which is | 
per cent. better than the previous year. Disquieting 
reports are being received from Spain where the trouble 
is not only financial but political, and Spanish have fallen 
considerably. The talk of a revolution being imminent 
may, we hope, be discarded, but it is evident from the way 
in which some of the leading Paris banks have been 
selling Spanish bonds that they regard the situation with 
uneasiness, and as the old bear account in Spanish has 
been closed there would be no support for the market 


should anything untoward happen. 


THE SERVANT OF DUNGARA 


. most interesting of the gods of the heathen 

_ which, as we know, are ‘bloomin’ idols made o’ mud’ 
and wood and stone and such-like stuffs—is Dungara, the 
Red God of Things as they Are; and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is his prophet the most powerful of all his 
prophets, and the most uncompromising. 
his work may drive him, he will remain the Servant of 
Dungara, the man, that is, who sees things as they are 
and says what he sees. He has told in print once and 
again that he never invents; he selects and arranges and 
reports. ‘The most striking confession of this faith is the 
envoi to what remains his best book, though his art has 
grown riper since it was written, and the desire of gravity 
and composure seems to dispute in his mind the domi- 
nance of the eternal fact 


If there be good in that, I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine ; 
When I have failed to meet Thy thought, 


I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


This indeed is but one way of putting what all the world 
felt—and phrased differently—when that astonishing series 
of thin grey-covered pamphlets burst upon us with the 
There were faults, 
patent, impudent faults in the workmanship and taste : the 


force of shell-fire a few years ago. 


manners were bad at times, and at times the style was 
odiously slipshod. Yet, all deductions being made, it was 
evident that Mr. Kipling was a man who could see and did 
see ; that he had also the greater gift of divination or insight, 
This force one 
felt was the greatest force that had come into literature 


or whatever you may choose to call it. 


Whithersoever 
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since Dickens took the world by storm. In time he might 
be a greater than Balzac: the power was in him, and the 
earnest was already given. Only the number and variety 
of types was wanting. One does not class Mr. Kipling 
with Balzac in any light-hearted or casual generalisation. 
Their chiefest gift is the same; each has the seeing eye, 
and that power of divining the whole from a few scattered 
indications, which we call inspiration. 

Mr. Kipling has come to his own. The thin meagre 
pamphlets have disappeared from the stalls, though there 
are some of us who must always prefer to read The Man 
who would be King and With the Main Guard in their close 
clumsy type. The world has accepted the man and the 
evangel. He is no longer—so to put it—clothed in skins, 
nor does he feed on locusts and wild honey. No more 
does he buccaneer it on the high seas: he is an admiral 
before whose flag other ships dip their ensigns. The seal 
and token of this acceptance, of this ‘ respectability,’ is 
the new edition, in two stalwart well-printed volumes 
(Maemillan), which has taken the place of the gamin 
Here you find The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft and the rest of them presented as if Mr. Kipling 
had been all his life one of the authors who lunch daily at 
a high-toned club, the number of whose editions are 


pamphlets. 


sedulously chronicled by the press, along with details 
about his guns and his dogs, his favourite entrée and the 
colour of his wife’s eyes. It is pleasant enough to think 
that the prophet under whose banner one fought in the 
wilderness is now entitled to wear gaiters and an apron : 
and yet in a way that is foolish perhaps, and sentimental 
certainly, one regrets the grey paper, the blunt type, and 
the other signs of Bohemianism. For Mr. Kipling must 
always stand apart from our other everyday authors. They 
have gifts in their own kind and degree: but his gifts are 
nobler in kind and greater in degree. One cannot put his 
books on the shelf beside novels which amused us 
yesterday and poets who will continue for the next ten 
years to be what they were ten years ago. He is too good 
for the company of men whose ‘ price per thousand ’ is as 
high as his. Let him be placed where Dumas shall be on 
one side of him and Balzac on the other, with George 
Borrow and Herman Melville not far away. 

To read again the tales that these two volumes hold is 
to be justified of the former enthusiasm, and to repeat it 
forthwith. People ask, ‘What will Mr. Kipling do, how 
great will he become?’ We are content with what he 
has done, satisfied to know how great he is. We do not 
even object when we are reminded of his faults. One has 
marked and forgotten the cheap smartness, the tinsel 
cleverness of his earlier excursions into journalese. And 
yet the journalese was of a kind that is not altogether 
bad: it was well done, if such stuff can be said to be well 
done. And without a doubt it had its influence upon Mr. 
Kipling’s graver and better work: for it taught him 
pungency and aptness of phrase. Probably enough were 
it not tor these deplorable flippancies, as we call them, the 
words that seem to us to have been torn from the very 
heart of life would never have been written. On the 
same basis of argument, we are prepared to defend the 
stories which are modelled upon the work of Grenville 
Murray and his compeers They are accidental, slight 
and shallow in intent. But they are compacted of the 
material that was nearest to Mr. Kipling’s hand when 
wrote them: and when has such work been better 
done? It is idle to argue that others could have 
done it as well: for when Mr. Kipling did it 
he was exercising his observation and_ training his 
wings for higher endeavour. That such writing be good- 
humoured—in the main—and conscientious is all that we 
require. We need not regret anything: though of course 
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if Mr. Kipling went back to it——-! But to what end are 
such impossibilities proposed ? 

It is better to dwell upon the wonderful quality of the 
better portions of these books, The Man who Would Be 
King, The Drums of the Fore and Aft, With the Main Guard, 
In Flood Time and perhaps half a dozen others make up a 
budget with which no author need fear to meet posterity. 
Reading them to-day, though we have before us later and 
greater books by Mr. Kipling, one sets them aside as well 
and sufficiently done. His added experience, his firmer 
touch could scarcely better them. The observation is 
invincible and unerring, the grasp of his imagination is 
large and strong, and phrases complete in their significance 
flash out like lightning. This is not the place nor the time 
to review the stories: it is the place and the time to say 
that they are as good as they can be. Even in style Mr. 
Kipling has never surpassed some of their passages: ‘ The 
new development was successful. It detached the enemy 
from his base as a sponge is torn from a rock, and left him 
ringed about with fire in that pitiless plain. And as a 
sponge is chased round the bath-tub by the hand of the 
bather, so were the Afghans chased till they broke into 
little detachments.’ Could anything be more simple or 
more lucid? Could anything better describe the varying 
fortunes of a battle in a pit among the mountains? Or 
we might take this from the story Jn Flood Time: ‘There 
were living things in the water, crying and howling 
grievously—beasts of the forest and cattle, and once the 
voice of a man crying for help. But the rain came and 
lashed the water white, and I heard no more save the 
roar of the boulders below and the roar of the rain 
above. Thus I was whirled down stream, wrestling for 
the breath in me.” One can only say that a man who 
writes like that when he is not yet twenty-five years 
old will write better sometime. And yet in itself it seems 
as well-woven and complete a piece of writing as any one 
can or need expect. 


ILLUSTRATORS’ MODELS 


\ 7 HEN the casual author who does not claim to be a 

connoisseur in art and yet desires pictures that are at 
least correct and intelligible sets out to find them he 
receives an enlightenment to make him ever afterwards a 
praiser of the camera. His perplexity is likely to be 
increased if out-door objects have to be limned. Your 
average book-illustrator is nearly always a cit completely 
dependent on the museum, the exceptions being a few 
eminent men not more numerous than the fingers of 
one hand. Any one thinking the assertion too sweep- 
ing may be recommended to make a study of the extant 
illustrations of the common English wild fox. Should he 
know Reynard well certain curious differences between 
the gallant creature of the fields and his presentments 
on paper will soon become apparent. No wonder. 
Probably the artist never saw his putative original. 
The most conscientious has gone to a menagerie and 
implicitly accepted the statement of the owner that 
a foreign fox is an English one. Such an example appears 
in an important book on Natural History written by a 
competent authority, and published within the last few 
weeks. In strength of limb, coarseness of coat and muzzle, 
and larger size, the foreigner differs essentially from the 
much finer and more exquisitely proportioned native. A 
tame fox is equally bad as a model. It is next to im- 
possible to maintain a captive beast in the condition of a 
healthy wild one; if not absolutely mangy, it is pretty 
sure to have a rough staring coat, and to have lost the 
splendid go and elasticity of wildness. These, however, 
are moderately good models, but as we descend the artist 
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loses conscience. If he have a little left he will at least 
draw from a stuffed specimen. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, it was a fine animal, but the most skilful taxider- 
mist cannot avoid a certain amount of stiffness or conven- 
tion in its attitude, and the departure of that lustrous 
beauty which goes only with life and health. Last of all 
comes the lazy hack, who works only from previous 
pictures. To a certainty he will exaggerate any defects 
they may have, and leave out the most valuable qualities. 
No one who has not laboriously examined this class of 
illustration would credit the extent to which these prac- 
tices prevail. Those who have had practical experience 
are not likely to need further evidence. 

Books on fishing supply a still more striking illustration 
of these methods. In no other class of literature has it 
been a more regular custom for the latest writer to copy 
all that he does not know—usually a very great deal 
indeed—from the works of his predecessors. Once ina few 
centuries an Izaak Walton arises who ever after is good to 
steal from. Now and again a Mr. Cholmondeley Pennel is 
produced, who, though less of a writer than Father Izaak, 
is at least an honest master of his craft, and describes 
it honestly, but of the tons of books on angling theirs 
form but a small fraction. A not quite competent author 
gives scope to the ignorant draughtsman, and so the figures 
are repeated again and again with variations for the worse. 
Birds in England have fared rather better, probably because 
they have ever been a favourite study. Whereas a history 
of mammals appears at intervals of ten or even twenty 
years, many works on birds are published in the course of 
twelve months. Then again, Bewick set an example of 
abiding benefit to his successors in drawing them. Since 
his time the standard works on ornithology have left 
nothing to desire in the shape of illustration. If how- 
ever, we descend to those popular books whose number 
is legion, and whose maudlin ‘ prose poetry ’ and disregard 
of ordinary accuracy make them an abomination to well- 
informed readers, we find that the illustrations are as bad 
as they could possibly have been had there never been any 
Bewick. Obviously here the bird-skin has been in great 
request, and is tortured into attitudes such as the creature 
could never have assumed in natural life. Just as the 
authors are too indolent to verify their statements by com 
parison with those of authoritative writers, so the artist 
seems to take the first copy to his hand and subject it to 
contortions unspeakable. It would be invidious to single 
out and gibbet the names of one or two individuals when 
so many are at fault; but abundant proof of our statement 
may be found in books that cannot yet be called old, even 
when the term is used with strict relation to the short- 
ness of their lives. The worst of it is that such illustra- 
tions must fail to fulfil their primary object. We may 
assume that the reader does not value them chiefly as 
pictorial embellishments of the book, but as aids to 
identification. If they help him to recognise the object 
when he sees it, or at least to realise its appearance, they 
have served the need for which they were made. But it is 
perfectly notorious that they in no wise fulfil even this very 
humble purpose. Take pictures of any two animals that 
have a resemblance to one another, and the utmost difficulty 
will be found, even by the expert, in recognising which 
is which. We feel inclined often to ask if the artist 
himself could do so after an interval ! 

It seems in every way probable, however, that the 
illustrator of books like everybody else, will soon be forced 
to march with the times. The instrument which threatens 
to prove fatal to his ancient slovenly ways is the instan- 
taneous photograph. Already it has been employed to good 
effect in works issued by the better class of publishers and is 
likely to come into more general use. We do not suppose for 
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a moment that it will affectinjuriously the demand for good 
drawings. That power of selection by which the important 
points are developed, and unessential details omitted, gives 
to the pencil an unquestioned advantage over the camera, 
But for accuracy the latter is far and away superior. For 
example, attitude, which hitherto has been a matter for the 
taxidermist, can now be transferred directly from nature. 
There is no longer an excuse for adhering to the postures 
hallowed by long use, which have become so hackneyed 
that one judging from pictures alone might easily imagine 
that certain creatures passed existence sitting on their 
haunches or in some other well-worn pose. And _ here 
illustration is really necessary because it is beyond the 
power of any pen to describe the innumerable graceful or 
singular attitudes a creature will assume perhaps only for 
a moment. The curious thing is that change is so slow 
Instantaneous photography was not invented yesterday 
but those whose business it is to examine new books are 
aware how reluctant is the illustrator to abandon his old 
bad models. Again a great advantage is that wild 
creatures may be photographed in their haunts and while 
unconscious of being observed. For instance the most 
common and perhaps the most beautiful of fish, the trout, 
loses infinitely in colour and appearance as soon as it is taken 
out of its native element and yet even the best illustrations 


in most of the angling books are drawn from models out of 


the fishing basket. Photographs taken from fish as they 
swim in brook or river give an impression many times 
more lifelike than the most carefully coloured painting. 
So it is with all other creatures. The artist who employs 
his camera judiciously has gained material enabling him 
when he comes to draw to produce something transcending 
in value anything possible of achievement by the pencil 
alone. No doubt an effect is being slowly produced. 
The general run of animal illustrations are infinitely more 
beautiful and lifelike than those only a matter of ten years 
old, but what astonishes is that the change is not more 
rapidly accomplished. The number of those who adhere 
to the old models is too considerable to admit of congratu- 
lation or satisfaction. 


BYPATHS IN LITERATURE 

io EE hundred years before the happy thought 

occurred to Sir Arthur Helps of putting his observa- 
tions on things in general into the lips of imaginary guests 
in a country house, the Count Baldassare Castiglione had 
hit upon the same device and published a volume entitled 
Il Cortegiano. But there is in it this difference from 
Friends in Council, that, instead of the pseudonymous 
Milverton, Ellesmere, and the rest, we listen to the con- 
versation of real men and women, of whom the names of 
some have become historical. He would greatly err who, 
misled by the title-page, should cast this book aside, under 
the impression that it was no more than a_ treatise on 
deportment and etiquette. It is full of calm, far-seeing 
philosophy, and reflects, with charming minuteness, the 
daily routine of a wealthy Italian’s house at a period of 
extraordinary social interest. It is a picture of society of 
the Renaissance at its best. 

Baldassare tells us by way of introduction how, when 
Guid’ Ubaldo di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, died in 1508, 
he passed into the household of the Duke Francesca della 
Rovere, who succeeded his uncle as ruler of the little State. 
Penetrated with a sense of the virtues of Guid’ Ubaldo, 
and being unwilling that the memory of them should 
perish, he threw together in 1514 some notes of everyday 
events in his patron’s family circle, and lent the manuscript 
to the Marchesa di Pescara, under promise of secrecy. But 
when it came to his knowledge that this faithless dame had 
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directed copies to be made of the most interesting parts, 
becoming apprehensive di molti inconvenienti, che in simili 
cast possono occorrere (of many disagreeable consequence 
which may ensue in such cases) he took matters into his 
own hands, and had the book printed by Alden at Venice 
in 1528. He apologises as Lombardo parlando Lombardo—a 
Lombard speaking Lombardic——for not imitating Boccaccio 
in the Tuscan speech ; wisely preferring his native tongue 
to one which he could only use as a foreigner. It is 
strange that neither here, in Baldassare’s introduction, nor 
when the admitted excellence of Tuscan over other Italian 
dialects comes up for discussion in the duchess’s withdraw- 
ing room, is any allusion made to the great master who 
first ennobled his native Tuscan. The Divina Commedia is 
never so much as mentioned, but Boccaccio and Petrarca 
are constantly referred to as the double standard of per- 
fection. 

The scene is laid in the magnificent palace built for the 
Duke Federigo by Luciano da Laurana, wherein both 
Federigo and Guid’ Ubaldo had laid up store of art 
treasure and collected a library of the classics; wherein 
also both father and son loved to assemble artists, authors 
and men of science. 
ditary gout and a helpless cripple from his twentieth year, 


Guid’ Ubaldo was a martyr to heri- 


but he took great pleasure in the conversation of cultivated 
men, besides encouraging all knightly exercises—opere della 
cavaleria, Jousts, feats of arms, and music were the daily 
occupation of the guests, and the amusement of their host. 
After supper the poor duke had to retire early to bed, on 
which every one repaired to spend the evening in the 
duchess’s apartments, where the ragionimenti which form 
the bulk of the volume took place, lightened by honeste 
facetie. 

After protracted discussion as to what kind of game 
they should agree to carry on from night to night, they 
finally fixed on one which, in modern society, might be 
found a trifle heavy. It was to consist of a theme of which 
every one was to contribute to the discussion, and a fixed 
rule was that no one, on pain of forfeit, was to take active 
part in it without contradicting the previous speaker. 
This game found favour all round; and on the suggestion 
of Messer Federico Fregoso it was agreed that the sub- 
ject of discussion should be the attributes of a perfect 
gentleman. 

Now, inasmuch as the idea of setting a party of ladies 
and gentlemen of the nineteenth century to air their ideas 
on good breeding during four consecutive nights is enough 
to set one yawning on the spot, it is necessary to under- 
standing why this proposition found so much favour with the 
company, and became the subject of such an excellent 
book, to remember the state of Italian society at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The revival of 
culture had been in progress for about a hundred 
years. The awakened intelligence of the Italian people 
was saturated with the artistic and literary spirit in a 
degree unparalleled, so far as we know, except among 
the Greeks in the time of Pericles, though we may suspect 
it prevailed equally at certain periods of Egyptian history. 
No one needed aspire to the standing of a gentleman who 
was uninstructed in letters, insensible to beauty in art, or 
who was unable to practise the graces of chivalry. Hence, 
among leisured and well-to-do people, no topic was of 
such fresh and absorbing interest as the ideal knightly 
attributes—the perfect union of intellectual and physical 
accomplishment: the new knowledge had been grafted 
upon medieval chivalry. 

Be it far from us to hint that knowledge has lost any of 
its freshness in our time, but cheap and excellent hand- 
books have robbed it of some of its novelty. Urbino, 
during the reign of the Montefeltro line, was a kind of 
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placid backwater in the turbid torrent of Italian politics 
men sought its quiet streets and stately courts as a resting- 
place from the intrigue, the bloodshed, the rivalries, the 
tyranny of other and more famous cities; and in those 
days every scrap of leisure seems to have been turned to 
account in acquiring some of the new learning. Hence 
the zest with which Federico Fregoso’s suggestion was 
taken up by the duchess’s guests ; it gave opportunity for 
chattering about that which was the ruling passion of the 
day— culture. 

The discussion takes very much the same line and leads 
to the same conclusion as would be arrived at among 
ourselves. Count Ludovico da Canossa leads off by affirm- 
ing that gentle birth is essential to a perfect gentleman ; 
Gasparo Pallavicino, while admitting the general pre- 
possession in favour of well-born persons, denies that there 
is any limit to the heights to which an ignobile may climb. 
The question is left in suspense, and the conversation then 
runs on the accomplishments necessary to a gentleman, 
Arms and horsemanship (in the latter of which Italians 
claimed to excel all other nations) held the first place ; 
next to which came the chase, athletic games and dancing. 
Count Ludovico illustrates the advantage of being able to 
dance by a story of one whose name he considerately with- 
holds, who, on being asked by a fair lady to dance, replied 
that that was not his business at all. ‘What then is your 
‘To fight,’ he replied, 
‘Well then,’ she retorted, ‘ seeing that this is a 
time of peace, | wonder you don’t have yourself and your 
harness greased and hung up in a wardrobe, till there is 


business, signor?’ she asked. 


scowling. 


some use for you, lest you should become even more rusty 
than you are.’ 

Great stress is laid by all the speakers in discussing 
these accomplishments on the absolute necessity for 
absence of visible effort. The one unpardonable blot is 
affectation, and the drawling accent of languid swells 
(pronuntiano quelle parole cost affittte) is voted intolerable. 

This leads to animated debate whether the literary 
style should be more stately and elaborate than the con- 
versational, which ‘finishes with the conclusion that both 
in writing and speaking it behoves a gentleman to be fully 
conscious and at the same time to seem unconscious. 

The extent to which a gentleman may be an amateur in 
painting, sculpture, or music, is a question to which, after 
three hundred years, no satisfactory answer has been found ; 
and the speculations of the company on this topic were 
interrupted by a picturesque incident. The courtyard 
suddenly rang with the clash of arms and words of command: 
the glare of torches shone through the casements, and it 
turned out that an escort which had been conducting Pope 


Julius Il. to the frontier had returned under command of 


the young Prefect. That gentleman and his suite, as soon 
as he heard what the duchess was doing, craved and was 
granted admission. Seating themselves supperless among 
the others, the new comers begged that they might be 
informed of the course taken by the discussion in order 
that they might join in it; but it was voted too late, so 
the proceedings of the first night wound up with a dance. 
Baldassare modestly refrains from repeating any part 
which he may have taken in these discussions, but he takes 
occasion at the beginning of each night’s debate to confide 
in the reader by a kind of aside. Like every true 
philosopher he discusses the fallacy of the belief, prevalent 
in all ages of the world, that men and manners have 
deteriorated from some former high standard. He makes 
gentle fun of those who sigh for the good old times, and 
shows that, whereas every generation of which record 
remains has made the same complaint, the world must 
long since have arrived at the last degree of corruption (a 
quell’ ultimo grado di malo). 
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‘Old people,’ he says, ‘ reprove younger ones for doing 


many things which are in themselves neither good nor bad 
simply because they used not to do the like when young. 
They say it is unbecoming for young people to ride through 
the city, especially on mules; to wear furred pelisses in 
winter or long cloaks in spring; to wear a berretta before 
the age of eighteen, and ‘many such things to which, in 
truth, they greatly object because such customs have come 
in vogue .. . just as formerly, when they were young, 
every one chose to carry a sparrow hawk on his wrist, only 
to show himself smart (per esser gallante), to dance without 
touching the lady’s hand, and to use many other fashions, 
highly esteemed at the time, which now we consider 
unbecoming.’ 

There is a curious discussion in the course of the second 
evening on the question whether persons of gentle birth 
should take part in village festivals. Federico Fregoso 
declares against it, whereupon he is taken to task by 
Gasparo Pallavicino, who on all occasions champions the 
democratic side. He says that in his native Lombardy it 
is the custom for the young nobles to join the villagers in 
their sports, to dance all day in the sun, to throw the 
weight, wrestle and race with them, all without loss of 
dignity; and, says he, ‘I think this familiarity (domesti- 
chezza) shows a kind of amiable liberality.’ 

The success of the duchess’s reunions was so complete 
and the enthusiasm of the company so enduring that at 
last they wound up with an all-night sitting, the end of 
which is thus described : 

‘No one felt the least sleepy, as almost always is the 
ase when one passes in vigil the accustomed hours for 
repose. Having opened the windows on that side of the 
palace which looks on the lofty crest of Mount Catari, they 
found the east aglow with rosy sunrise. ‘The stars had all 
gone out save Venus, gentle empress of heaven, who rules 
the confines of day and night; from whom there seemed 
to move a gentle breeze imparting a sharp freshness 
(mordente fresco) to the air. From the murmuring woods 
of the neighbouring hills sounded the sweet harmony of 
birds. And so having reverently taken farewell of the 
duchess, each one went his way to his chamber without 
need of candle, for the torch of day sufficed.’ 

Truly a pleasant picture to dwell on in a land where the 
sun too often rose on sin and suffering and lamentable 
misrule. 

One is naturally disposed to ask how Castiglione carried 
out the precepts which he has put into such seductive 
language. He was a distinguished diplomatist, and became 
the plenipotentiary of Pope Clement VII. at the Spanish 
court. Strange to say he became naturalised in Spain, 
and was created Bishop of Avila. He died at Toledo in 
1529, just a year after the publication of his book, and the 
Emperor Charles V. declared that in him the world had 


lost one of its best cavaliers. Herpert Maxwe .t. 


FANCY AND FACT IN IRELAND 


COURSE of Irish newspapers once a month is always 
44% a useful discipline for English readers, the Ireland 
of fancy being so different from the Ireland of fact. 
Judging by the debates in the House of Commons on the 
Irish Land Bill one might be disposed to think the tenant 
across the channel was still a down-trodden serf, in spite 
of half a dozen Land Acts during the past quarter of a 
century. But take up the Cork Constitution and the student 
will discover that in a period of agricultural depression 
altogether unparalleled over £500 was paid by a bidder for 
a farm of eighty acres subject to a rent of £100. In 
County Clare again (not the quietest corner of Ireland) 
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£310 was given tor a farm of thirty acres at a rent of 
£62. Two pounds an acre by the way is a pretty stiff 
rent in these times for agricultural land. How much land 
in Lincolnshire is let for that rent to-day? Then we find 
£1900 paid for a farm of eighty-seven Irish acres at a rent 
of £163 in the same county, while in Kerry a small farm 
of twenty-seven acres, held at a judicial rent of £23, 
realised nearly £300, These are interesting illustrations 
of the value of the tenants’ property in Irish land and 
explain the anxiety with which the Irish landlords view 
Mr. Morley’s new Bill. At present they are rent-chargers 
only, but they are anxious to keep what little they have 
got. These heavy prices for tenant right mean practically 
a double rent on the occupier. The money is borrowed to 
buy the holding, and then the interest is paid by cheating 
the owner. ‘These sales of tenant right for high figures, be 
it remembered, are going on daily all over Lreland. 

Take another fancy picture of lreland, painted in so 
beautifully by admirers of Morley. Crime at a minimum ; 
Constitutional agitation the rule, and social peace and 
harmony the inevitable results of Liberal administration, 
Constitutional means are now no doubt accepted by the 
Irish party as the only chance of securing the adhesion ot 
the Liberal party, but no chance is lost of rewarding the 
services of old Fenians and dynamiters. In 1889 it was 
sworn in evidence before Mr Justice Cave, that one James 
Boland attended meetings of the Invincibles and was sent 
on a special mission to England to get arms. For some 
years past this man Boland has been an official of the 
Dublin Corporation, and when he died last month the 
Corporation flag flew at half mast, an honour usually con- 
ferred on members of the civic body. The Dublin 
Corporation is mainly Parnellite, and no doubt the honour 
paid to the comrade of P. J. Sheridan and James Carey 
had an inner meaning of its own, well known to the rank 
and file of the physical force movement. 

With regard to agrarian crime, the statistics are low and 
the record outwardly is good. But that is largely because 
crime is a policy in Ireland, and just now it would be bad 
policy to have many outrages. But there are sufficient 
indications in the shape of sporadic burnings, and shootings, 
and meonlighting, to show that the spirit of boycotting 
and the murder which is not to be denounced are by no 
means dead. Let nobody imagine that if a Unionist 
Government came into power next month there would not 
be just as much need for the strong hand as there was in 
the end of the last decade. There is always the humorous 
side in Irish affairs, and at the Kerry Assizes last month 
there was a good deal of local amusement at the explanation 
given by a counsel in defence of an arms-raider, that the 
object of getting the arms was for poaching purposes. 
Mr. Justice Harrison thought that a man with a blackened 
face and a rifle in hand was not to be presumed a poacher 
so much as a moonlighter. 

Mr. Michael Davitt’s well-remembered specific for Irish 
discontent when the Government came into office was a 
liberal infusion of Nationalist magistrates upon the county 
benches. The result has increased the gaiety of nations, 
and probably Mr. Morley hates questions about the Davitt 
brand of Irish J.P. more than any other. The last story 
to hand is from the north of Ireland and cropped up on St. 
Patrick’s Day. On such a festival the police have to be 
particularly careful to keep apart the two warring sects. 
The local Nationalist band had been parading in Stewarts- 
town and attempted to break a barrier of constabulary. 
The bandsmen were repulsed and then Mr. O'Neill, J.P., 
appeared on the scene and stated that the band was quite 
right and had a right to break the barrier of police. 
The result of this action was another move forward 
and a collision in which the police had to use their batons. 
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Our idea of a magistrate is to keep the peace. But 
Mr. Davitt’s nominee on this occasion evidently was 
thinking of good old times and the customs of Donny- 
brook Fair. In this connection it is worth nothing that 
the Parnellite party have been very bitter against the 
magistrate-making policy of the McCarthyites. In a 
recent issue of United Ireland we read, ‘a man who covets 
the magisterial dignity will take office and Castle money, 
and such a man is an electro-plated idiot if he thinks any 
body is insane enough to regard him as a Nationalist.’ We 
must really congratulate Mr. Harrington upon the epithet 
electro-plated as applied to an idiot. It is quite original 
and unexpected. 

But Ireland is the home of the unexpected. 
happen there that could really happen nowhere else in 
the world. ‘Take the complaint of some Roman Catholics 
in Westmeath quite lately against their parish priest, for 
allowing a Christy Minstrel entertainment to take place 
within the walls of a Catholic church! Actually a com- 
pany of musicians rejoicing in the name of the ‘ Mullingar 
Alabama Troup’ gave a music-hall entertainment inside 
the church. It was for the benefit of the poor, no doubt, 
but it is, to say the least of it, a new departure in these 


Things 


islands. It is equalled, perhaps, by a somewhat similar 
vecurrence in Arklow, where on Sunday night, 17th March, 
a performance of Boucicault’s play, The Shaughraun, was 
given in the National School. There were ‘ructions’ 
about this little matter, because the schools were under 
the National Education Board; but it seems, on a com- 
plaint being made, that the Roman Catholic priest was 
manager of the school, and was within his right in per- 
mitting the performance. We had always fancied the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland were _ particularly 
anxious to promote a spirit of reverence in their flocks ; 
but then Ireland in fact is so different to Ireland in fancy. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN FRANCE 

\ * illusion survives that good cooking, great cheapness, 
ah greater comfort, and the greatest politeness—in fact 
better value all round — may be the price of expatriation. 
A few words of warning from a man of letters, who made 
the experiment near Paris with his wife and a typewriter, 
may serve for the encouragement of insularity. In the 
first place, French politeness is as much a_ forgotten 
tradition of the past as the French monarchy or morals or 
religion or any other counsel of perfection. ‘Then the 
French cookery of convention exists nowhere outside 
certain cosmopolitan restaurants and may be sought as 
satisfactorily in London or Amsterdam—or even Berlin— 
as in Paris. ‘The bourgeois fares as unsavourily in Paris as 
in Putney, ina French pension as in a Bloomsbury boarding- 
house. 

It is dithcult to see how the illusion of cheapness arose. 
It is true that you can be taken in for six or seven franes a 
day in a boarding-house almost anywhere in France with 
much the same amount of discomfort as thirty shillings a 
week would purchase in the corresponding establishments 
in England. But an attempt at housekeeping, however 
expert you may be, is bound to entail all manner of ex- 
pense and annoyance. One is accustomed to believe that it 
is only in semi-barbarous countries, like Italy or Russia for 
instance, that the ordinarily prosaic household articles 
Huctuate in price. But on a stranger the French butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker palm off their worst 
articles at whatever price they think he may be fool 
enough to pay; and he is treated with the scantiest 
courtesy as if the custom of a mere bird of passage were 
not worth an effort to retain, The baker or the milkman, 
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reminded that an oversight has more than once left you 
the choice between a bad breakfast and a half-mile walk, 
makes no apology more comprehensive than a_ casual 
Tiens ! The most thriving establishment in the town lays 
itself out to palm off non-current silver coins upon you, 
preferring a dishonest tenpence in the hand to the licit 
gains of many months’ possible custom. But even so the 
loins of the French tradesman are skeleton beside the 
little finger of the French bonne a tout faire. 

It appears that, even in France, the domestic class has 
an evil reputation for thieving, spying and domineering. 
Unfortunately, a friend had once possessed a paragon 
servant during a short residence in France and we started 
for the registry office with high hopes. We pictured a 
clean and comely maiden, who might like to spend her 
evenings at the music-hall and her nights at the bal forain, 
but who might at least be relied upon for creamy omelettes 
coffee ‘hot as love, black as Hell,’ and an unvarying good 
humour. ‘The first one interviewed seemed to be of the 
required temperament, possessing the airs and graces of a 
coquette and a perennial smile of surpassing sunniness. 
Her accommodating spirit would have aroused our suspicion 
if we had not been so entirely prepared for it. There was 
nothing she could not do or was not willing to attempt if 
only we could condescend to show her. It was only when 
mention was made of references that her face fell, and she 
hastily asserted that such things were never required in 
her country. ‘This was announced in the tone of surpassing 
pity for our ignorance of French usages but, when the 
mistress of the agency corrected her, she hastened to 
add that we should only need to inquire at her 
last place to obtain full satisfaction. We agreed to 
take her, provided her references proved satisfactory, but 
a qualm seemed to come over her. She had forgotten to 
mention that she could not make pastry, and it was better 
to be quite open, was it not? She would be désolée if she 
came to us and we had cause for complaint as to her capa- 
bilities. We graciously waived the question of pastry, and 
appointed noon on the morrow for her entry of our service. 
‘Then it does not matter that I cannot make pastry?’ she 
inquired in the tones of one overjoyed. Next morning we 
took possession of a cottage, which it pleased the fancy of 
the agency to dub a ‘pavilion’; but twelve o'clock passed, 
tea-time came and went, and still there was no trace of 
the charming servant, whose only shortcoming was an 
inability to make pastry. The mistress of the agency held 
up her hands in pious horror and exclaimed upon the 
hardness of heart of servant-girls in general, and the 
deceitfulness of this young woman in particular. However, 
the evil was not irreparable. By nine o'clock next morning 
a thoroughly trustworthy servant should be forthcoming. 

She was a strapping, unkempt girl of nineteen, more 
like a farm-labourer than a domestic servant; she was 
incorrigibly dirty in her ways and habits, so that one 
shrank from the victuals she prepared ; and she required 
teaching the most elementary processes of cookery and 
housekeeping. Her omelettes were like black puddings 
and her coffee like stewed grits. But she was willing, and 
doubtless with a few years’ infinite patience would have 
developed the makings of a servant. If she had come to 
us last instead of first we should doubtless have kept her, 
but we were still under the influence of our friend's 
unfortunate imagination, and at the end of her week, to 
her unfeigned surprise, we informed her that her services 
were no longer required. 

The agent had no difficulty in finding another at a 
moment's notice. The system in vogue is eight days’ 
notice on either side after the first eight days ; but during 
that period either side may give notice at any moment 
and wages are paid only for the actual number of days’ 
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work performed. If a servant desires, however, she may 
take departure at any moment even after the first eight 
days by paying a week’s salary to her successor. The 
consequence of this is that a French servant does not 
hesitate to desert one place directly a better one offers 
itself, knowing that, if the worst comes to the worst, she 
can pay her successor out of her first week's wages. Our 
second servant came to us in this way. When we were 
engaging her at the agency, it was casually mentioned 
that she was now actually in a place, whereupon we 
remarked that we feared we must not think of her as we 
wanted a servant at once. Well, she replied in a matter- 
of-fact way, she only required the time to go back and 
make her paquets, and could come in to cook our dinner 
that same evening. This sounded to us very immoral, but 
the agent assured us it was quite usual, and we hesitatingly 
acquiesced. The new servant was some thirty years of 
age, quiet and tidy-looking, with large languorous black 
eyes. When she appeared at the agency the agent re- 
marked to us, ‘I present Mademoiselle to you,’ and we 
could only feel grateful for the condescension in the 
omission to present us to Mademoiselle. Indeed all 
through her service, that is to say for the regulation eight 
days, our new servant assumed great airs of equality and 
even superiority. Her chief characteristic was her extreme 
unwillingness. Every order was received with a stony 
stare from the big black eyes, and, if not in accordance 
with preconceived theories of the fitness of things, was 
quietly ignored. These theories were least tolerable in the 
matter of cookery, and no amount of persuasion or menace 
could accomplish hot plates, potatoes with meat, or well- 
cooked veal. Any remonstrance was received with a 
supercilious retort that such things were not customary in 
France, as if that settled the controversy finally. 
~ Number Three was a great character. On catching sight 
of her, we instantly christened her Dan Leno, and never 
addressed or referred to her by any other name. We 
ventured to object that she was rather elderly, but she 
only admitted thirty-nine summers, and the agent laid 
stress upon the flightiness of youthful domestics. When 
she heard of the shortcomings of her predecessor, she most 
laughably expressed her amazement at the presumption of 
a domestic in preferring her own methods, and assured us 
that for her part she always made it a rule to consult the 
whims of her patrons, however unreasonable she might 
consider them. The prospect of daily baths somewhat 
staggered her, but after a pause she exclaimed, ‘ Well, I 
am courageous.’ During her eight days she overwhelmed 
us with a garrulity which would have been delightful on 
the other side of the footlights, but which at close quarters 
was intolerable. It was like living in the same house with 
the comic servant in a farce, but, while resenting being 
turned into a chronic butt, one could only reflect upon the 
pleasure which would have been afforded to an intelligent 
audience. She was full of narratives of her predecessor's 
misdeeds: how the coppers in the kitchen had been 
neglected ; how the girl had boasted of doing nothing and 
intending to do nothing all through her stay ; how all the 
tradesmen had been informed that we were sans le sou, and 
that they would never see their money ; and what dreadful 
stories had been spread about us all round the town. Dan 
Leno’s notion of work was to keep all the coppers in the 
kitchen as bright as burnished gold, because, as she in- 
formed us, they could be seen from the road ; but to allow 
everything else to get as dirty as it pleased. Her chief 
defect, next to her loquacity, was her intemperance, which 
added to her comic vein, but not to our comfort. Once 
when she brought a hideous yellow mess as a purée of 
potatoes, and we mildly objected that its appearance was 
against it, she put her arms akimbo and said, in Mr, Leno’s 
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very own accents, ‘ Tyste it. “Ow ken yer foind fault with 
moi pooray when yer ‘aven’t tysted it?’ At least, this is 
as near a rendering of her Parisian voyou accent as will 
keep countenance with her character. 

The last was the most malevolent of all. She was for 
ever finding fault: she not only found fault with her own 
food but with ours; she coolly announced that she was 
not going to be poisoned with the wine we had bought 
her, and that the least expensive she could tolerate was 
one franc the bottle (our own was only ninety centimes 
and we profess to be connoisseurs); she even found fault 
with her wages on leaving, and took advantage of my 
absence to insult the ladies with the grossest Billings- 
gate. After that we resolved to be our own servants, 
and really we were a great deal happier with the man of 
letters lighting fires and drawing water, his wife cooking 
luscious meals, and the typewriter making the beds. 
After a time we made acquaintance with our neighbours, 
a family of prosperous bourgeois, and were relieved to 
hear that our failure with French servants was not due 
to our insularity or other shortcomings. ‘Though our 
neighbours were, as we could see, exceedingly well-to-do, 
they had now for years preferred to do all their own 
housework rather than be spied upon, robbed, and badly 
served by domestics of their own country. But some 
things which seemed enormities to us were thought quite 
natural by them, and we found they alluded to our 
servants as ‘madame’ or ‘mademoiselle,’ according to 
age. They said that our servants had come to them 
every day with fresh narratives of our enormities, and 
there seemed no particle of shame in admitting that 
they had listened to all the gossip which our servants 
had chosen to retail. Number Four had come to them 
and said, ‘Who are these people anyhow?’ They had 
replied, ‘We do not know.’ ‘Well,’ she had pursued, 
‘does the proprietor of the house know? If not, some 
steps ought really to be taken to find out.” The perennial 
source of complaint with the servants was that they had 
not enough to eat, and yet all the time we had been 
reckoning that they ate at least three times as much as 
an ordinary English servant. And they required things 
which an English servant would never have dreamed of 
expecting: not only a great bowl of café au lait tor 
breakfast but ca/é noir after lunch and dinner ; three litres 
of wine a week ; two heavy meat meals a day, ete. ete. 
If we had anything different for ourselves, they made no 
scruple about grumbling. ‘You had three pigeons for 
your dinner, but you did not buy one for me,’ one of 
them remonstrated quite seriously. We related this as a 
good joke to our neighbours, but they said, ‘Of course the 
servant expected to fare as yourselves.’ ‘ Nous ne sommes 
pas des bétes, Number Four protested when I suggested 
that wine at sixty centimes a bottle might satisfy her 
fastidious palate. All the shops sell wine at thirty 
centimes a bottle, and I asked the agent who it was that 
drank this, if it was not good enough for servants. ‘ Les 
malheureux, je suppose,’ she replied with an inimitable shrug 
of the shoulders. 

And the servants’ dishonesty! To begin with, it is an 
understood thing that tradesmen shall pay servants one 
sou for every franc spent by their masters and these sous 
are added to the bill. Then if a servant be sent out to 
buy something she will have no hesitation in doubling 
its price to her mistress, and this not in isolated in- 
stances, but as a general rule. And the tradesmen are 
in league with the servants. A friend of mine sent her 
maid to buy something the price of which was 200 franes 
and the shopkeeper of his own account suggested giving 
her a receipted bill for 300 or even more. What wonder 
then with such a code of morality that actual theft should 
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be frequent? Our neighbours admitted that they had 
seen Dan Leno drink chartreuse out of our bottle and that 
might not have been grudged her if she had only consented 
to make use of a mug. But it was provoking to find 
after the dismissal of the last servant, that two pounds of 
Russian caravan tea, all my wife’s winter underclothes, and 
several favourite knicknacks had been looted. Perhaps, 
however, like the man who was cheated at cards, we ought 
to have tendered thanks to our despoilers for not taking 
more than they did. They certainly had ample oppor- 
tunity and there was no possible means of legally appor- 
tioning the blame. The moral is that all who persist in 
attempting to keep house in France must import domestics 
or do without them. 


ON AN ORIENT LINER—PALMA 


T may be because our ancestors, a hundred years ago, 
I were sick of the mismanagement which cost England 
Minorca, that so few of our contemporaries ever visit the 
Balearic Isles. They are easily and quickly reached 
from England. They are beautiful—indeed lovely. They 
are healthy, at least in most places, except perhaps in the 
marshes of Alicudi. They are of the highest archzo- 
logical and historical interest. ‘The pre-historic ‘talayots ’ 
are famous: and, as if to give the islands a further attrac- 
tion, Port Mahon has a more English look than any foreign 
town we could name, while the architecture of Palma is 
worth a much longer journey. Mr. H. W. Brewer lately 
published some sketches of the windows of the cathedral, 
and called attention to their singularity. Undoubtedly 
they are well worthy of a little study, in spite of a quantity 
of hideous and very English-looking stained glass, and 
will repay the student, especially the student of mould- 
ings and tracery, who examines them carefully. Palma is 
splendidly situated at the head of a pleasant wooded bay, 
with fine hills, or rather mountains, in the background, 
and a wonderful castle, Bellver, in the foreground. 
Whether the castle is ancient or only ‘restored,’ it has 
rather too much the aspect of a tower on a tea-tray to 
be perfectly satisfactory, but as to the city behind it there 
can be no two opinions. It is curiously distinguished by 
the cathedral, which is so placed on a steep acclivity as 
to show in every view of the city, whether from the sea 
or from the landward side. The passengers of the 
Garonne during a recent visit were divided as to the 
question of its beauty, some thinking it absolutely ugly. 
The details, except on the west front and in the south 
porch, are exceedingly simple, and many people think 
nothing pretty that is not highly ornamented. For such 
critics the front ought to have been enough. The 
entrance doorway dates only from 1001, and is a 
curious example of a very rococo style. The 
carving represents various emblems of St Mary, to 
whom the church is dedicated, some of them very far- 
fetched. But the interest centres neither in them nor in 
the modern Gothic arch—ofa type with which in England 
we are too familiar—in which they have lately, so to speak, 
been framed. The main building belongs to the same 
great architectural age-—the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—to which we owe Salisbury Cathedral, which gave 
France Amiens and Cairo the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 
The exterior is decidedly heavy, but there is a reason 
for it. The interior, however, is lighter than even West- 
minster. In the course of ages the stone has assumed 
almost the hue of coffee, though originally it was little 
darker than some kinds of Barnack or other  oolite. 
There are three aisles, but the church is short, with an 
apse and an eastern chapel, and there are strictly speaking 
ne transepts. The proportions within are so good that 
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the building appears higher than it is—a kind of fault, if 
it be a fault, which our modern architects seldom commit. 
But the great peculiarity of the interior is that the 
windows appear to have been built not to let in light. 
The tracery has been used in such a way as to keep out 
the burning sunshine of that southern climate. Some of 
the finest windows, if they can be called windows, 
admit no light at all, and this is especially the case at the 
western end of the north and south aisles. The tracery 
looks later than that of contemporary English work, but is 
very beautiful, and particularly so in the blind windows. 
Similar contrivances occur in some of the churches of the 
south of the Spanish mainland, and in Portugal, at 
Batalha, for example, and at Belem, both of a much later 
date than Palma. 

The guide-books cry up the good looks of the people of 
Majorea. Undoubtedly, in walking through the streets 
we see many oval faces and many pairs of soft brown 
eyes; but a certain lack of intelligence mars much of 
their beauty. There is less of the Arab element shown in 
the local physiognomy than is seen in Spain itself. The 
local dialect, too, so far as one can pick it up in a short 
visit, has fewer Arabic words than the real Spanish. The 
islanders, in fact, do not reckon themselves Spaniards at 
all, except in so far as they are subjects of the Spanish 
crown. Whatever loyalty they have been able to get up 
has been greatly damped of late years by the Spanish 
representatives of our English faddists and Progressives. 
The conscription, for one thing, is very unpopular, but it 
presses equally on the Radical and on his victim. The law 
of civil marriage, however, is resisted by priests and 
people alike, and would seem almost to have become a 
dead letter, except with those islanders who have estates 
or titles to transmit. Mr. Bidwell, who wrote a book on 
these islands, gives the people of Palma a remarkably good 
character. Certainly, their recent visitors saw no poverty 
or begging in the streets; no dirt, no dilapidation, and 
not very much dust. Moreover, there was a singular 
absence of the sickening smells which form the strongest 
among a traveller's recollections of Palermo or Naples. 
This cleanliness in what must be called a Spanish town 
is shared by Port Mahon in the sister island of Minorca, 
and in both there is a strong artistic taste among 
the people and good schools of art have been estab- 
lished. The houses in Port Mahon are more on the 
English plan than those of Palma, in which all the 
better kind have courtyards, some of them  exceed- 
ingly picturesque, with marble columns, fountains and 
green creepers of various sorts, so arranged as to catch 
and as it were to filter the fierce daylight. There is a good 
deal of old carving, chiefly in the form of heraldry, and 
probably all the nine noble families of Palma are repre- 
sented on the walls, as well as some of the Spanish 
governors, among them a certain Hugo Bonaparte or 
Buonaparte, who was viceroy early in the fifteenth century. 
His arms of bends and stars strongly resemble those of 
both the Corsican family and, by a curious coincidence 
those also of the Washingtons, which are said to be 
imitated in the modern American flag. 

A considerable time might profitably be spent in 
Palma. Besides a very curious Exchange in a kind of 
Gothic, much later than that of the cathedral, but equally 
unlike the styles of England or of France, there are some 
ancient churches. The Butifarras, or ‘big sausages,’ as 
people of lower rank describe the nobles, have art 
treasures of great value in their handsome houses. There 
is a Vandyck in the Consistorial Court near the cathedral, 
and some curious portraits of local worthies ; but the tourist 
who has only one day to spend at Palma will grudge to 
visit dark interiors when he can drive or walk out to 
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Bellver, a well-named place, with a glorious view from 
the top of its wooded hill and a melancholy interest as 
the scene of the imprisonment of many Spanish patriots, 
both in the bad old days and also down to our own times. 
This is by no means the only possible excursion unless the 
stay is very brief indeed. 


WHY AUSTRIAN SMALL FARMERS ARE 
SOCIALISTS 


NE might almost count on one’s fingers the English 
farmers who are Socialists; and the French are 
not numerically of much greater importance. In Austria, 
however, it is otherwise: there Socialism has already 
obtained a firm hold on the agricultural population. At 
crowded meetings in country districts, peasant proprietors 
and small tenant farmers may be seen vieing with each other 
in applauding Socialist orators. And, what is still more 
remarkable, it is in the very districts where clerical 
influence is strongest that Socialism has taken deepest 
root. For, whereas in most other countries the Church 
has opposed the spread of Socialist doctrines, in Austria, 
until within quite recent times, it has deliberately en- 
couraged it—chiefly for political reasons. The German 
Liberals in the Reichsrath are essentially an individualist 
party, and count their chief supporters among the 
capitalist class; naturally therefore, their rivals, the 
Clericals and Feudalists, are theoretically at least Socialist in 
sympathy, and pose as the protectors of labour. During the 
long years the German Liberals were in office, upon every 
question that arose the Clericals espoused the cause of the 
working-classes and opposed the capitalists. At a great 
Catholic Congress, several of the Bishops, and the leading 
membersof the Clerical party, with Prince Alois Lichtenstein 
at their head, declared themselves in favour of the re- 
organisation of industry on a Socialist basis, as a means of 
improving the lot of the workers. About the same time 
many of the parish priests, acting evidently on instruc- 
tions from head-quarters, began an active propaganda in 
favour of Socialism. 
taught from the pulpit ; and capitalists were held up to 
execration as the enemies of their kind. 


Socialistic doctrines were openly 


This preaching was hailed with enthusiasm every- 
where, but it bore most fruit in country districts, where 
the people are more inclined than in towns to look to 
their priests for guidance. When, however, the German 
Liberals fell, the Clerical leaders began gradually to 
change their tone. They hoped for great things from 
Count Taaffe, and he did not regard with favour their 
coquetting with Socialism. The priests, therefore, were 
given to understand that they would do well to cease 
their propaganda so far at least as they could do so 
without losing touch with the working classes. But even 
if the priests had acted promptly on the hint—and they 
were very far from doing so—it was too late: the work 
was done, The majority of the small farmers were already 
Socialists ; and the only result of the bishops’ manceuvring 
has been to transform them from Christian Socialists into 
Social Democrats. 

The first impulse to the spread of Socialism among the 
farming class in Austria was undoubtedly given by the 
Church; but it would never have become the power 
among them it now is, if they had been in fairly prosperous 
circumstances. But the condition of the small farmers in 
that country is, and has been for years past, simply pitiable. 
Ata public meeting held two years ago, a peasant pro- 
prietor declared : ‘Things cannot go on as they are. We 
are no longer able to bear the burden of taxation. Our 
families live on potatoes and dumplings, and meat is seen 


on our tables only once a year. And there is hardly a 
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farmer but is poorer now than he was then. Evenin Bohemia, 
where things are not quite so bad as in the other parts of 
the empire, there are numbers of farmers’ wives and 
children who look half starved. 
only on high helidays, and the supply even of potatoes 
Little wonder 


Dumplings are now eaten 


and dry bread is apt to run_ short. 
Socialist orators find eager listeners, when they tell in 
glowing terms of the good times that are coming. They 
are so utterly miserable, so weighed down by the hopeless- 
ness of their lot, these Austrian farmers, that they would 
welcome a social revolution to-morrow. Men who are 
battling against starvation have no reason to dread change, 

It is noteworthy that in Austria the peasant proprietors 
and the small tenant-farmers are in precisely the same 
condition ; they are both as poverty-stricken as it is pos- 
sible to be. These two classes of farmers practically did 
not exist in the Empire until the “48 Revolution, Then, 
as all feudal dues were abolished, the peasants became 
the freeholders of the land they had previously held 
under feudal tenure; and their lords thus deprived at 
one fell swoop of a large portion of their land, and of 
the labour wherewith to cultivate what was left to them, 
split up their estates into small holdings and let them to 
tenant-farmers. ‘The freeholders and the tenants were 
equally without capital; still the majority of them threw 
themselves heart and soul into their work, and by dint 
of ceaseless toil and rigid economy they managed for 
some time to make a fair livelihood. From the first, 
however, it was a hard struggle, and year by year it has 
become harder. The science of agriculture has advanced 
rapidly during the last forty years, to the detriment of 
these small farmers, who are lacking alike in the technical 
training necessary for adopting new methods and in the 
money for buying the implements, manures, ete. these 
methods require. Thus every season, as it has come round, 
has found them less able to compete in the open market 
with the great proprietors, whose estates are managed by 
The land 


tax, too, is a heavier burden comparatively to small farmers 


highly skilled experts on scientific principles. 
than to large ones. Then whenever a holding changes 
hands a fresh burden is laid upon it, as its new owver has 
generally some legacy or dowry to pay, before he can take 
As a rule, it is only by borrowing that he can 
Debts mount rapidly when 


possession. 
raise the necessary money. 
debtors are ignorant peasants, and creditors Jewish usurers. 
From 1867 to 1888 the debts of the small farmers in Austria 
increased by 41°89 per cent. ; and during the last six years, 
in some districts, they have more than doubled themselves. 
At the present time there are thousands of peasant pro- 
prietors in Austria, who are practically the serfs of their 
Jewish mortgagees. ‘These men, trading on their debtor's 
love of the soil, hold them bound hand and foot, and force 
them to work for them at starvation wages. In one year, 
in a single district, 700 small freehold farms were put up 
for auction. The tenant farmers, too, on all sides are 
throwing up their holdings: they must do so, they say ; 
or starve. 
they have ruled as masters; but the majority drift into the 
It is a miserable state of things and one for which 


Some of them stay and work as labourers where 


towns. 
no man seems able to find a remedy. 


A CRITICAL INTERVIEW 


y ESTERDAY Lesbia was my dutiful disciple in love 

and literature; to-day we are merely engaged. 
The final formal material and efficient cause of so lament- 
able a change was found in a little wooden book-box, 
which was brought up from the station by the postman, 
She opened it after breakfast an hour before my arrival. 
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I may say that I had called to see her father on a matter 
of parochial importance. 

A good many people would call Lesbia a blue-stocking. 
She can read French and Latin ; and knows a little German 
and less Greek. For this her father—a scholarly old 
squarson, who was at the pains to teach her himself instead 
of engaging a governess as any wise unlearned man would 
have done—may have to pay a heavy reckoning sooner or 
later. I too had taken a part in her education. When we 
first met she had read nothing but Iasselas and /vanhoe 
and other time-honoured romances, without which no 
gentleman's library is complete ; and I did no more than 
my duty in lending her Meredith and Hardy and others of 
the moderns, all of whom she read zealously and, as I 
thought, to good purpose. I was serving my apprentice- 
ship to Art at the time (every week I received a few books 
for review), and there can be no doubt my habit of reading 
to her aloud selected critical articles of my own composition 
was the means of teaching her a good deal of sound healthy 
criticism. I thought I could discern a vividness of per- 
ception and originality of judgment, which are given to 
few indeed of her sex ; for however orthodox and startling 
my own conclusions might be (my opinions and my style 
are curiously personal ; indeed | am often afraid of my 
reviews !) she invariably endorsed them with a well-chosen 
epithet of thanks. And then to think that after a year’s 
unremitting industry in forming her taste—a short month 
after our engagement—I should have discovered her sitting 
on that confounded little box reading—The Yellow Book ! 
I was deeply grieved. 

She made a pretty picture in the broad beam of dusty 
sunshine, which lit up the theological glooms of the 
Rector’s library. One little hand propped up her fluffy 
head and hid a familiar dimple ; in the other she held the 
obnoxious work, fluttering over the pages with a deft turn 
of the wrist. She has a pretty wrist, delicate yet strong ; 
the inside is written over with cunning traceries of faint 
blue and purple, and—you should just see her ‘drive’ 
back-handed from the limit line of the lawn tennis court ! 
The Yellow Book's a heavy clog of paper and pasteboard (I 
don’t wish to imply that it’s dull; it is quite as entertaining 
as most other Blue Books), and yet she held it up without 
a tremor of the hand. 

But to proceed— Where did you get that book?’ | 
asked with a touch of sternness in my voice. 

‘Which book ?’ said she with an air of bland innocence, 
which annoyed me a little. I had hoped to see her blush ; 
it was the least she could have done. Assuredly there was 
a tinge of prevarication in the counter-question; for, 
though the floor was littered with Mudie’s wares and three 
walls of the room were piled up to the ceiling with the 
solid writings of centuries, it should have gone without 
saying that I referred to the book in her hand. 

‘That book you're reading!’ said I. 

‘Oh, I see,’ said she, ‘but I’m not reading it, but just 
looking at the funny pictures in it... And there’s rather 
an interesting story about a man and a girl just here.’ 

The contradiction was so obvious that it would have 
been fatuous to point it out. I replied after the method 
of the O'Flaherty : 

‘So are most stories-—except those which deal with a 
girl and a man.’ 

‘Or a girl and several men,’ quoth she with a little 
laugh. ‘I’ve heard a lot of nice stories like that—quite 
proper too. And in some of them the girl’s much the 
most important person. I always liked Wolsey for writing 
ego et meus rex.’ 

A good deal of sarcasm lurked in this little speech, but 
I was magnanimous enough to ignore it; I thought it 
better to animadvert on the last remark, 
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‘My dear Lesbia, quotation is the last resort of the 
uncritical.’ 

‘Well I never!’ she said with a cleverly devised look of 
amazement, ‘how about those reviews of yours? You 
know you always quote from the books you review and 
others that you think nobody but yourself has read, great 
big quotations which——’ 

‘Are no more than necessary,’ I interpolated. 

‘And fill up a column so very easily,’ she continued. 

‘But, Lesbia, you must provide your readers with speci- 
mens ; or how on earth are you to prove your assertions ?’ 

‘Oh dear! I’m not criticising you, Fancy reviewing a 
reviewer! It wouldn't be fair.’ 

‘Well, fair or unfair, it will happen, when my volume of 
Appreciations and Depreciations is published.’ 

‘Q-0-0-h !’—a long-drawn sigh of expectation—‘ how 
very interesting. Of course I shall buy it—when it comes 
out; and read all the clever articles you’ve read to me in 
this room. Ido hope they won't be so unfair as to review 
it—unless you give your editors permission to do so. But 
all the same I don’t think you ought to quote bits of the 
books they send you. It’s almost as bad as selling a copy 
sent for review.’ 

I'd often spoken to her about that volume of essays in 
criticism. _And—would you believe it ?—she asked me to 
dedicate it to her one evening. And then to talk so 
flippantly of my first magnum opus! I take credit to 
myself for changing the subject instead of taxing her with 
ungraciousness. 

‘My dear child, you do not understand these things. 
We have digressed sufficiently. The point is that you 
ought not to read such books. I cannot allow you to do 
so without a protest.’ 

‘ My dear child !’—with an air of tenderest patronage— 
‘you must have read it yourself, or you wouldn’t know I 
ought not to read it. And please, if you read it, why 
shouldn't 1?’ 

Then I made a fatal mistake; I tried to put an end to 
the whole discussion by the utterance of a_ fatuous 
sentiment. 

‘But, my dearest, you and I are practically one ; and, if 
/ have to read the nasty thing, that ought to be enough.’ 

‘ But we are two at present ; and I for my part——’ she 
hesitated ; there was a glitter in her eyes, and a rather 
scornful ring in her voice. I was angry and caught 
her up. 

‘ —— wish it could remain so. Oh, I understand you 
quite well. I’ve noticed it some days. And how could I 
expect you to care for a fellow who swindles his editors 
and the public, and the writers of books by lugging in long 
excerpts to make up his tale of columns. And yet you 
said you cared, I believe.’ 

‘Did lz I remember you said you cared for me, but I 
never said | cared for you.’ Which was as true as it was 
untrue. 

‘Good morning,’ I replied, ‘I'll not trouble you with my 
presence any longer. Please remember me to your father. 
1 always thought—I mean I never thought—perhaps it is 
all for the best.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ she said with a smile, ‘I'm sorry you must 
go so soon. Before you come back I do hope’ (dare I 
repeat the insult, the crowning outrage on my good nature) 
‘that you will get your hair cut.’ 

I went out without leaving the message for her father 
which had brought me to his house. I suppose I am 
jilted—but what's the odds? 

a * * * ea 

I really do think I shall go to town to-day and get my 

hair cut. Perhaps it is rather long. Let me see—gloves 


—books (hang books)—bracelets—— E. B, O, 
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MUSIC 


HE thirty-seventh season of the Popular Concerts is 
now closed, and the high level of excellence which we 

have learned to associate with the institution has been fully 
maintained. A few more new, or less familiar, works might, 
perhaps, have with advantage been included in the recent 
series, but the habitués of these concerts are curiously con- 
servative asa body. The management may, however, be 
congratulated on the production of Smetana’s quartet, the 
quintets by Mr. Moir Clark and Sinding, and Dvorak’s 


‘Dumky’ Trio. Everybody has regretted the absence of 


Signor Piatti through illness, but his place as violoncellist 
has been worthily filled by Messrs. Whitehouse, Ould, 
Hugo Becker, and Paul Ludwig. Dr. Joachim and Lady 
Hallé have as heretofore been prominent as violinists, and 
Herr Emil Sauer has been the sensation of the season, so 
far as piano-playing is concerned. Mr. Chappell has dis- 
covered and given a hearing to one new vocalist at least, 
namely, Miss Sylvia Rita, who appeared for the second 
time on Saturday afternoon last. The young lady sang 
two German songs with great taste, and to the evident 
enjoyment of a large audience. The remainder of the 
programme was devoted to the works of Beethoven, a 
masterly interpretation of the quartet in E minor (Op. 59) 
being supplied by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Gibson, and 
Becker. On Monday last a very full programme was sub- 
mitted. 
Eibenschiitz and Mr. Leonard Borwick appeared, and on 
this occasion there were two vocalists, Mr. Bispham and 
Madame Sapio. Dr. Joachim was accorded a double 


Three pianists, Miss Fanny Davies, Mdlle. 


encore for his rendering of some Hungarian dances to the 
accompaniment of Mdlle. Eibenschiitz,and with Schumann's 
piano quartet in E flat (Op. 47) the last concert of the 
season was brought to a successful close. 

To those interested in the musical doings of the rising 
generation the concerts of the Royal Academy are always 
attractive. On Friday in last week, an orchestral concert 
of the students was held in St. James’s Hall under the 
direction of Sir A. C. Mackenzie. The stern, but sensible 
rule that ‘no repetition of a piece, or recall of a performer 
is allowed,’ admitted of the performance being concluded 
within a reasonable time. Two consecutive hours of music 
is quite long enough for the derivation of pleasure and 
profit. Miss Sybil Palliser distinguished herself in a 
selection from Tschaikowsky’s Sonata in B flat minor, which 
has been given recently both by the Philharmonic Suciety 
and at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Michael Donawell played 
the solo part with much facility and good intonation in a 
rarely heard concerto for flute and orchestra by Langer, 
and Miss Clara Williams sang nicely the somewhat 
commonplace canzonet by Haydn, ‘She never told her 
love.’ Miss Gertrude Collins, a violinist whose good- 
humoured face seemed to reflect a confidence which proved 
to be well justified, shone conspicuously in the difficult 
concerto (B minor, Op. 61) of Saint-Saéns. Her harmonics 
were beautifully true, and her style of bowing was first- 
rate. The work is, like much written by Saint-Saéns, of a 
highly unconventional order, the opening movement con- 
taining passages of a weird character that reminded us 
somehow of charnel-houses, and not a little of the same 
composer's Danse Macabre. Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, 
over whose head scarce more than fifteen summers can 
have passed, essayed with resolution and some success the 
finale from a pianoforte sonata by T'schaikowski. This was 
a rather scrambling affair, though the performance was full 
of promise for the future. On the previous evening in the 
theatre at Tenterden Street, the operatic class of the 
Royal Academy gave their final performance of the term, 
when the second act of The Flying Dutchman and Cavalleria 
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formed the programme. There wasa large audience. The 
value of the operatic class can hardly be over-estimated, 
forming as it does a pleasant and useful introduction 
for vocalists to the stage, and a capital school for the 
players in the orchestra. 

Mr. Manns returned on Saturday, after his protracted 
indisposition, to his familiar post as conductor of the 


Crystal Palace Concert. He was made the recipient of a 
perfect ovation, the audience rising from their seats and 
repeatedly cheering the veteran musician. The attend 
ance was larger than usual and the performance was 
uncommonly good. The main item of the programme was 
a lengthy selection (the Overture and the greater part of 
the 2nd and 3rd Acts) from The Flying Dutchman. 
a good idea to present this early work of Wagner, which is 
not often performed in England, at a time when the 
Richter and the Symphony concerts have familiarised the 
public with excerpts from all the master’s later com- 


It WAS 


positions. The music of the Overture is, of course, well 
known, but those who judge Wagner by Parsifal and Der 
Ring alone would hardly credit him with the lightness, 
grace, and tunefulness which he has shown in the first 
part of the second act of The Flying Dutchman. Mr. 
Andrew Black ably sustained the title ro/e, and his fine 
voice was well suited to the part. He enjoyed the 
collaboration of a very sympathetic Senta in Miss Ella 
Russell, who was quite at her best. She sang the exacting 
musie throughout with charming ease, and finally at the 
words, ‘ Here stand I, faithful, yea unto death !’ she created 
an electrical effect by her thrilling tones and a very high 
note which she struck with admirable precision. The last 
bars of the opera, as the curtain falls upon the apotheosis 
of Senta and the Dutchman are the same as the last bars 
of the Overture, and are inexpressibly beautiful. The 
chorus sang well, especially on the ladies’ side, and a word 
of praise is due to Miss Jessie King, who took the small 
part of Mary, Senta’s former nurse. The presentation and 
reception to Mr. Manns in honour of his 70th birthday will 
be made and held at the Grafton Galleries on the evening 
of April 30th. 

In the course of the forthcoming opera season at Covent 
Garden, Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Harold is to be produced. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


The Logs, near Stokes Bay, 11th April, 1895. 


My Dear Percy, 


Owing to the coming of hot cross buns and 
Easter eggs I have to write to you a day earlier than usual. 
It is unfortunate that these periodical holidays invariably 
interfere with the routine of everyday life. Instead of 
news in the daily journals you find columns devoted to 
‘Railway and steamboat arrangements,’ ‘ Movements of 
the Volunteers, and ‘ Easter amusements.’ I have no 
doubt but that there are those for whom this letterpress 
has singular interest, but I confess that I would much 
rather scan a few pages of those well-illustrated advertise- 
ments which in most of our pictorial papers are quite the 
Yet illustrated 
sheets are of such immense mercantile value that I under- 


most attractive portion of the contents. 


stand on good authority that some little time ago one 
million pounds sterling was offered for the purchase of one 
of the leading picture-weeklies and refused. However in 
this quiet retreat I am safe from the bustling and brawling 
of the cheap tourist, from the reeking crowds of 


excursionists who infest our watering-places with a 
ravenous, all-devouring appetite for drink and _ food, 
especially drink, and from the noise and smoke of the 
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very sham battles which are waged at this time of 
year by our great army of volunteer warriors. Not 
but that these encounters are invaluable to the 
rusty war correspondents, who so minutely describe 
the fierce fight of Goose Green or the terrible siege of 
Whelkington-on-Sea. It is satisfactory to know that one 
of the best of these military scribes is turning his attention 
just now to more serious things. I refer to my old friend 
Bennet Burleigh, whose letters from Madagascar to the 
Daily Telegraph are some of the best and most interesting 
which have appeared for many a long day. Burleigh must 
be glad now that he was prevented from recording Arme- 
nian atrocities, as he was very nearly doing. He is a real 
warrior too, having seen hard service in the American War 
on the side of the ‘rebels,’ to say nothing of electoral con- 
tests and desperate struggles in Trafalgar Square and at 
the Democratic Club. In the hilly and roadless land of 
the Hovas B. B. must miss that famous bicycle on which 
he nearly rode to York; and also I inay dare to suppose 
the celebrated barley wine of his native Scotland. Well, 
he might do worse than make the Malagasy acquainted 
with Athole brose before they are corrupted with French 
absinthe. Apropos of the Madagascar expedition, Bulwig, 
M.P., writes to me that he is informed on very high 
authority of the extreme satisfaction with which the 
undertaking is viewed in Ministerial circles, not only in 
Berlin, but round about Downing Street. From selfish 
reasons, of course, for does not the F. O. know that so long 
as Gallic troops are so busily occupied in brutally annexing 
the island we shall, despite Parisian vapouring, have but 
little real opposition from the French to our own views 
with regard to many parts of the African mainland. 
Meanwhile, many of my younger fellow-countrymen with 
a taste for bloodshed are ‘ making tracks’ for service under 
that masterful Irishman, General Shervinton. I believe 
that Bluffer, R.N., would be off too did Madagascar possess 
a militant marine, so incensed is he at the conduct of per- 
fidious France. He visited the island during the reign of 
General Willoughby, and solemnly states that he (Bluffer) 
very nearly married a Hova princess, but that the match 
was broken off because he made a missionary drunk with 
ship’s rum. As Bluffer was only a midshipman at the 
time, I fancy that he maligns the reverend gentleman, and 
that his matrimonial intentions were on a par with those 
of that famous Dutch mariner who averred that he pro- 
posed to the daughter of the Sultan of Scotia. ‘But why 
did you not marry her?’ asked his hearers. ‘Alas, my 
friends,’ replied Mynheer, ‘she was not accustomed to the 
language of love, and her father’s foot was like a paving- 
stone.’ 

I am not aware whether you take any Turkish news- 
papers. If so you must surely have seen some of those 
shining articles written by the Special Correspondent of 
the Constantinople Yataghan headed ‘ British Atrocities.’ | 
have not seen the publication myself, but I am told that 
the correspondent deals very freely with the revolting 
occurrences which have been chronicled in these islands 
during the past ten days. He calls for an Asiatic com- 
mission of inquiry into crimes which would disgrace 
uny decent Eastern community, and makes scathing 
remarks about the witchburning at Clonmel, and a 
score or so of murderous incidents. I see no reason 
why the worthy Mussulman’s demand should not be satis- 
fied, and I conclude that when the case is properly 
represented to Lord Rosebery he will give every oppor 
tunity for full and searching inquiry to properly constituted 
representatives of Oriental civilisation. 

The arrival of the Duke of Aosta in England is with the 
object of settling the /ocale of his nuptials. One side still 
holds to Italy, the other to England; the latter country is 
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at present favourite, and possibly the presence of Cardinal 
Vaughan at the forthcoming fétes in honour of the Maid 
of Orleans is not wholly unconnected with a desire to 
prove the sympathy of Catholic England with the joining 
of royalist France and royalist Italy, for the Archbishop 
of Westminster is a strong Tory and as ardent a supporter 
of the re-union of England and Rome as is Lord Halifax. 
I may mention that the Duke of Aosta was on matrimony 
bent when that story of devotion to English horse-racing 
was so cleverly circulated in the press of the world. Both 
he and his /ancée are, however, fond of equine diversions, 
so we may look forward to trans-Alpine meetings of vast 
dimensions when bookmaking is forbidden in this country. 

The Cloister incident is still a mystery and, indeed, 
the ways of steeplechases and steeplechasers are very 
puzzling. I remember the late Chapple Woodhouse 
telling me that once he went over to Baden-Baden to ride 
a horse for the Duke of Hamilton, and that the animal, a 
warm favourite for a race on the first day of the meeting, 
came in ‘nowhere.’ It was engaged on the second day 
and Woodhouse begged the Duke to back it, but he 
refused. Early on the next morning, however, Wood- 
house with a posse of grooms sallied forth to certain very 
large fields on the course, and despite the protest of the 
peasantry uprooted the whole of the standing crops. Later 
in the day he rode the same horse and won with con- 
summate ease. What was the explanation of the riddle ? 
Simply that the crops in question were entirely formed of 
very tall maize, through which the horse, nervous from lack 
of familiarity with the vegetable, refused to gallop at any 
price. Mr. Woodhouse’s expedition relieved him of any 
fear at the second time of asking. 

I think that | shall go to the Isle of Wight next week, for 
there I hear that the daffodils, the primroses and the 
violets are carpeting the pretty garden of England and, 
moreover, several yachts are beginning to flit about the 
Solent. By the way, Captain Barr and a crew will very 
soon be taking back Britannia’s redoubtable opponent 
Vigilant to America. What a pity she cannot stay awhile 
and meet her old rival and 4i/sa during the coming 
season. But in any case we shall look forward to the 
meeting of Britannia and dilsa in the Thames, and I 
shall be much surprised if the Prince of Wales's cutter 
does not hold her own in English waters. I hear that 
Count Stroganoff has sold his fine Zara. And I am con- 
firmed in this respect by seeing two crafts, very like tug- 
boats, flying the Russian colours, steaming from Portsmouth 
with men and stores on board. Or has the Admiralty at 
last had enough of none too welcome visitors. Probably 
you will hear of me next at Cowes, where the air is charm- 
ing, where there is that capital hotel, the Marine, and 
where the pier authorities do not practise the asinine 
policy of the people at Ryde, who charge twopence to go 
on their lengthy jetty, on which they are erecting a 
monstrous pavilion, and twopence more on relanding. I 
know many residents and visitors in Southsea, with large 
families, who resent this absurd tax and prove it by not 
frequenting the would-be capital of the island. Next 
week, moreover, I will give some hints to the Joint Rail- 
way Companies which may be worth their while noticing. 
Meantime, believe me to be in great haste to catch the 


post.—Yours ever, Hau (o’ THE Wynp). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FIcTION 


A Question of Colour. F.C. Philips. Constable. 

Arne. Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson. Trans. by W. Low. Heinemann. 
A Tragedy in Grey. Halliwell Sutcliffe. Skeffington. 

By Order of the Brotherhood, ‘Le Voleur.  Jarrold. 
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Eve's Ransom. George Gissing. Lawrence. 

Haunted by Posterity. WW. Earl Hodgson. Black. 

In the Day of Battle. John A. Steuart. Low, 

Master and Man Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated by A. H. 
Beaman. Chapman. 

Miserrima. G.W.T. Ormond. Unwin. 

The Dance at the Four Corners. J. B. Burgin. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 

The Infant. Frederick Wicks. Remington. 

The Major’s Favourite. John Strange Winter. White. 

The New Moon. C.F. Raimond. Heinemann. 

The Plaything of an Hour, and Other Stories. Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. White. 


BroGRAPHY 


A Royal and Christian Soul. Monseigneur d’Hulst. Trans- 
lated by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, O.S.B. Washbourne. 

Ltfe of Ernest Renan. Francis Epinasse. Scott. 

Sir Samuel Baker: A Memotr. ¥F. Douglas Murray and A. 
Silva White. Macmillan. 

The Life and Writings of Turgot. Edited by W. Walter 
Stephen. Longmans. 


THEOLOGY 


History of Religion. Professor Allan Menzics,D.D. Murray. 

Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Commentaries. 
The late Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham. 
Macmillan. 

Progressive Revelaticn, or Though Nature to God. ¥E.™M. 
Caillard. Murray. 

The Book of Psalms. Professor A. F, Kirkpatrick. Cambridge 
Bible for Schools. Clay. 


The Gift of the Keys. Rev. W. F. Everest. Rivington. 


MIscELLANEA 


A Handbook to the Primates. Henry O. Forbes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Allen. 

Aspects of the Social Problem. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
Macmillan. 

Diseases of the Heart and Arteries. John H. Clarke, M.D. 
Gould. 

Eurtpides the Rationalist, A.W. Verrall, Litt. D. Clay. 

Horses, Asses, Zebras, Mules, and Mule Breeding. W. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. Horace Cox. 

Municipal Government in Great Britain. 
Unwin. 
Noble and Gentle Families entitled to quarter Royal Arms. 
Section i. Joseph Foster. Sotheran. 
Rational Building. FE. E. Viollet le Duc. 
G. M. Huss. Macmillan. 

Selected Essays of De Quincey. With Introduction by Sir 
George Douglas. Scott. 

Social Evolution and the Evolution of Socitli:m. G. S. Carr. 
Stewart. 

Thackeray, a Study. Adolphus Alfred Jack. Macmillan, 

The Elements of Ethics. James H. Hysiop, Ph.D. Blackwood. 

The Elizabethan Hamlet. John Corbin. Mathews. 

Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. Edward Step. Warne. 


Albert Shaw. 


Translated by 
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Chantegrolle. André Godard. Paris: Lévy. 

Chérubin. Fred. Lafarque. Paris : Flammarion. 

Contes de la Gascogne. Jean. Fr, Blade. Paris: Lévy. 
Kleine Lebensbilder. H. Villinger. Stuttgart : Bonz. 
Lage difficile. Jules Lemaitre. Paris: Lévy. 

La Loi damour. G. Gerin. Paris: Ollendorff. 

La Princesse Lointaine. Ed. Rostand. Paris : Charpentier. 
La Science et la Religion. Ferd. Brunetitre. Paris: Didot. 
Les Voix dela Giibe. Paul Harel. Paris: Lemerre. 
Propos d'un Ecuyer. Paris: Simonis. 

Un amour de Barras. FE, Daudet. Paris: Ollendorft. 

Une seconde Femme, Ferd. Lafarque. Paris: Flammarion. 
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By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication. 


ST MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION Pegins on May rst. 


Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to 
devote its three months to the uninterrupted study of chemistry, physics, 
and biology, and so to present themselves for the examinations In 
those subjects at the end of July. If successful therein they are free to 
devote the entire Winter Session to the lectures, practical work and study 


required for the more important professional subjects of anatomy and phy 
siology. To enable students entering in May to thoroughly prepare them- 
selves for the July examinations in chemistry and physics, there are special 
lectures and classes with courses of instruction in laboratory practice 
throughout the Summer Session, It is now compulsory that the Chemistry 
and Physics Examination of the conjoined Boards of the Colleges should 
be passed at least six months previous to the Primary Examination in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

On September 24th and 25th there will be an Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships in Natural Science in value from 50 to roo guineas, for which 
students who enter in May are eligible to compete. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne 
Terrace, W. Students received at a charge of £75 for the Academic Year, 

Arrangements are now being made to build (1) A New Out-patients’ 
Department, (2) A Residential College for Students, (3) New Special 
Wards, (4) A Nurses’ Home, and (5) Well Isolated Wards for Lying-in 
Women. This will add 100 beds to the Hospital. 

The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in pre- 
paring for the final examination. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. Madden, will forward the Prospectus 
on applicauon. 

GEORGE P, FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Swd-Dean. 





Ready this Day at all Booksellers, 
NEW NOVEL BY TOLSTOI. 


MASTER AND MAN. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 
Price One Shilling. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Letter from Hh. fM. The Queen, 


5 Sir HENRY PONSONBY is commanded by the QUEEN, 


to thank Mr. DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has 
sent to HER MAJESTY. 


‘ Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’—London Daily Chronicle. 


By Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S. Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S 
Fcap. 8vo. Lliustrated. One Shilling each. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. | THE CHANNEL IS 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND mde yaw 


CARDICAN BAY. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE VALE OF LLANCOLLEN, 


LLANGOLLEN : Daruincton & Co. LONDON; W. J. Apam & Sons, 
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REVIEWS 


SOCTAL ENGLAND 


Social England. Edited by H. D. TRAILL. Vol. IIL 
London: Cassell. 


The third volume of this excellent encyclopedic history of 
England deals only with a single century, from the accession 
of Henry VIII. to the death of Elizabeth, while the second 
volume included a period of close on three centuries. If this 
increase in the scale of the work goes on proportionately as the 
history approaches nearer to our own times it looks as if the 
last volume will appear somewhat about the same time as the 
crack of doom. <A good deal of the increase of bulk might well 
have been avuided by a more judicious and judicial use of the 
editorial blue pencil. The dissolution of the monasteries 
occupies in this volume the place occupied by the Black Death 
in the last. Whatever the matter in hand, 'from political 
history to the poor law, from religion to trade, from education 
to agriculture, each writer, unshorn and uncorrected, gives us 
over again his version of the dissolution, its causes and its 
effects. It is a pity that most of the writers do not seem 
to have mastered the history of mediwval ecclesiastical 
institutions, without which a comprehension of the period 
becomes impossible. From this remark we except Father 
Gasquet whose contribution is admirable ; though, owing no 
doubt to the society in which he finds himself, he roars you as 
gently as a sucking dove against the vices of the Reformers and 
their motives ; very different from the style of his own work. 
But for the rest, Mr. A. L. Smith informs us that Cromwell 
was made, among other things, ‘a Prebend of Sarum. Would 
Mr. Smith talk of himself as a lectureship of Balliol? A 
prebend is not a person but an estate. ‘The scheme of new 
and sounder foundations,’ he tells us, ‘was a fraud.’ There is 
ample evidence (including schemes in Henry’s own writing for 
new bishoprics and colleges attached) which shows that the 
schemes were scriously intended, though their execution was 
not equal in extent to their design. Even as it was, the 
foundation of Bristol, Gloucester, Chester, Peterborough, and 
Oxford bishoprics, and their cathedral staffs, are enough to 
overthrow Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Raymond Beazley, going over the same ground as Mr. 
Smith before him, tells us that the ‘chantry system was almost 
unknown before Edward I. This is quite untrue. There 
never was, of course, any chantry system at all, but there were 
many chantries founded in the twelfth century, and probably 
half of the whole were founded before Edward I. There is a 
tremendous list at St. Paul’s, long before Edward I. As for the 
‘chantry system’ overgrowing the individual system (whatever 
that may be intended to mean), it certainly did not. All 
chantry priests in cathedrals or collegiate churches served in the 
choir with the rest of the staff, and in fact did little more than 
make up by their presence for the canons, who had become 
habitual absentees. Nor did the chantry system ‘ overgrow’ 
the parochial system. In country or town parishes the chantry 
priests were obliged to serve in the choir ; and generally in the 
cure, as what we should call curates, when they were not 
schoolmasters, or incumbents in chapels of ease or the like. 
With livings appropriated to idle monks and absentee rectors 
they were almost a necessity. 

Next we come to Mr. Bass Mullinger on the subject of 
education, on which he surely needs education. We need not 
stop to inquire whether disputations were a yocd instrument of 
education. If they were ‘in theory almost universally con- 
demned by the most authoritative writers on the subject,’ we 
can only say that the practice of the best authorities is the 
other way. Alike in public schools and universities, the dis- 
putations, dispossessed from lesson time, have had to be revived, 
in school and college and university debating so-ieties, in 
essay societies, Shakespeare reading societies and natural his- 
tory societies, where papers are read and debates follow. The 
disputations of earlier days certainly gave a readiness in the 
Latin tongue, the main object ‘of culture then (and also, in 
many schools, the main object of it now), which the present 
cacoethes scribendt by no means gives. But where does Mr, 
Mullinger learn that ‘the average acquirements’ in schools 
were limited to reading and writing, ‘to which, in the cathedral 
schools, were added chanting and an elementary knowledge of 
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Latin’? Howdoes he suppose that Wolsey and Colet, thatWarham 
and Waynefleet, or further back Becket and Grosseteste, learnt 
their Latin, to say nothing of the thousands of lawyers, whether 
in the Church or the Secular courts, the town clerks, and 
chapter clerks, the clerks in chancery and the exchequer, the 
manorial bailiffs who kept their accounts in Latin, the geo- 
graphers and historians, and men of science, and poets, and all 
the rest of the learned professions? But he shows he knows 
nothing of medizeval schools when he singles out the Cathedral 
Schools as adding ‘chanting and Latin’ It was precisely the 
Cathedrals that drew the strongest distinction between the 
Song School in which chanting, and reading, and writing, were 
taught, and the Grammar School in which Latin and dialectic 
were taught, Latin that enabled a boy to go straight to the 
University or to a learned profession. In some of the small 
country schools indeed the Song School and the Grammar 
School were combined. But the schools of the Cathedrals and 
College Churches alike in great towns and small places pre- 
served an absolute tone of demarcation between them; and the 
song $choolmaster, while allowed to teach the A B C and the 
accidence, was never permitted to encroach, as some elemen- 
tary schools do now, on the province of Secondary Education, 
which was confined to the Grammar Schools. Mr. Mullinger 
informs us that ‘the dissolution of the monasteries stands in very 
close connection with the history of education in England.’ The 
anonymous writer who discourses on ‘ Social Life’ repeats this— 
they all repeat—and tells us point blank that ‘the suppression of 
the monasteries was seriously felt in the education of youth. The 
monks had always taken care of that.’ It is a pity that all their 
care is left to vague assertion, as this is a point on which it 
would be very interesting to have details. That the monasteries 
were supposed to educate their own novices is certain, and it 
is equally certain that they often neglected to do so, as many a 
bishop’s visitation shows. What they did for general education 
has yet to be shown in detail. 

This writer is not the one to whom we can look for details, as 
his details are mostly wrong. Thus afropfos of hospitals he 
tells us ‘ There was St. Anthony’s, near the church of St. Martin 
Outwich,’ (an odd description: is the writer aware that it was 
in Threadneedle Street ?), ‘which was a hospital for thirteen 
poor men, with a Free School for poor men’s children, sup- 
pressed by Edward VI.’ It was a hospital for twelve poor men, 
not thirteen. The school was certainly not only for poor men’s 
children. The boy best known to fame who is noted as having 
been there was Sir Thomas More, the son of a judge, by no 
means a poor man; and other rich men’s sons are reputed 
to have been there. So far from having been suppressed 
by Edward VI, both hospital and school were still going on 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and the school at least continued 
to James I’s reign. The notion that Edward VI. dissolved it 
is preposterous. Hospitals for the poor were not within the 
Chantries Act at all. 

Again, this writer gives a specific instance to show the way 
the proceeds of disendowment were disposed of: ‘and one 
case will serve to illustrate it’—and him—‘ as iwell as many.’ 
‘The R. O. Chantry Certificates 45, dated 8 February, 
2 Ed. VI., 1548, give the particulars for Guild, Obit,’ and 
Lamp Lands in Suffolk. The sums fover and above the pay- 
ments are stated to be for the poor. On the 21st December 
previous two people—Francis Boldero and Robert Parkes— 
offered to buy all these Guild lands in Suffolk. They proposed 
to purchase only what was over and above the charges for the 
poor. In every instance the Crown Official has run his pen 
through the amount reserved fer the poor, and permitted the 
above Boldero and Parkes to purchase the entire amount, thus 
intimating that the poor were not to be considered. The whole 
was bought at some 26 years purchase of the entire amount.’ 

There is not a sentence in this passage’ which is accurate, 
nor one which does not convey a wrong impression. To say the 
‘R. O. Chantry Certificates 45 give the particulars,’ shows that 
the writer does not know what Chantry Certificates are. Itis the 
particular Chantry Certificate (No. 45) which gives not only 
Guild and Obitlands, butall property within the Chantries Act in 
Suffolk, those of colleges and chantries included. The next sen- 
tence has no meaning whatever. ‘The sums over and above the 
payments are stated to be for the poor.’ Over and above what 
payments? Certain payments are specified for Deans and 
Canons, for €chools and Curates, for Chantry priests and lamps, 
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for obits, and for the poor. Out of over £700 a year in the whole 
county, only £35 is for the poor. The next sentence is partly 
untrue, partly misleading. Bolderowe—as he is called, not 
Boldero—did not offer to buy all the Guild lands in Suffolk. 
He and another offered to buy some Chantry lands, some Guild 
lands. They did not propose to buy solely what was over and 
above the charges for the poor ; but to buy the whole, subject 
to those charges. The particulars for the purchase were not 
given, as the writer seems to think, in the Chantry Certificate, 
but in a separate document, the certificate containing the whole 
of such lands in the county, the other document only what 
those particular people proposed to buy. Out of over £700 
a year they proposed to buy land, which excluding 33s. 2d. 
for the poor, was worth /11 15s. 11d. a year. The one 
solitary item of accuracy in the whole story is that the 
official has run his pen through the items for the poor, scattered 
about a few shillings here and a few shillings there. But these 
are not the only payments eliminated. There are also 
small quit rents and other like sums. To each item so 
struck out is appended the words, ‘Rex exonerabit ’—ze., the 
Crown will exonerate the purchas*r. This means in the case 
of the rents, ancl probably means in the case of the poor, that 
the Crown would continue to pay them. The Crown sold free of 
these charges because it got a better price. Asit had machinery 
for making the payments reserved, it was better to reserve them 
than to sell for a less sum. The actual price given, by the way, 
was, as the document states in express terms, twenty-two years 
purchase for lands, and sixteen years purchase for houses, and, 
not, as the writer under dissection, with persistent inaccuracy to 
the last, says, ‘about 26 years purchase.’ 


TWO BOOKS ON DANTE 


The Influence of Dante on Modern Thought. By HERMANN 
OELSNER, B.A. London: Unwin. 

Dante: His Times and His Work. By ARTHUR JOHN 
BUTLER. London: Innes. 


There is a curious felicity in the simultaneous appear- 
ance of these two aids to the study of Dante. The first 
is presumably a juvenile work: it is a Cambridge essay, 
and obtained the Le Bas Prize at that University last year. 
As befits a prize essay, it is ambitious in its scope, and deals, 
in one hundred and twenty pages, with a subject which might 
well fill a whole bookshelf in a large library. But we do not 
imply that Mr. Oelsner is unconscious of the size of his 
subject, or that he views his essay as more than tentative. 
On the contrary (p. 8 and elsewhere), he fully realises that it 
is but a rapid sketch. He has, we hope, a future before him, 
to work up a-subject to which it is well to have bee attracted 
early, in the hopeful stage of literary aspirations. 

Mr. Butler, on the other hand, has long since won his spurs 
in the lists of Dante; and he, from the stores of his learning, 
produces a helpful book for beginners—‘ mainly composed of 
papers contributed to the Monthly Packet and the Magazine 
ef the Home Reading Union’ (Preface p. v.). Yet he betrays 
a generous ambition (Preface pp. iii. and ix.)—for the future 
of his special study, which few men, in England or else- 
where, can be better qualified to full. He is ‘sure that 
before long some of the scholarship in our universities and 
elsewhere . . .’ will ‘ apply to medizval literature, which hitherto 
has been too much the sport of di/ettanti the methods that 
have till now been reserved for the two favoured (and rightly 
favoured) languages. ... The finest Latin scholar will find that 
a Close study of early Italian will teach him “a thing or two” 
that he did not know before in his own special subject : so that 
his labour will not be lost, even from that point of view. Then 
we shall get the authoritative edition of Dante, which J am 
insular enough to believe will never come from either Germany 
or Italy, or from any intervening country. The italics are ours: 
may the aspiration be fulfilled! but no one knows better than 
Mr. Butler that it is ‘a far cry’ to its consummation. 

The chief flaw in Mr. Oelsner’s essay is a certain tendency 
to insist too eagerly on the obvious. That Dante madea proud 
forecast of his position in Italian literature all his readers 
know: but why does Mr. Oelsner think it necessary to assure 
us (p. 19) that this conception of his is ‘far removed from any- 
thing selfish or base’? Does any reasonable reader think of 
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applying such terms to it? and, if not, why knock down a mere 
man of straw? We need not remind Mr. Oelsner, who knows 
his text, of the passages in which Dante admits that his 
besetting temptation is fr7de ; it is a grave fault, and he knows 
it—but what has it to do with selfishness or baseness? There 
is too much inclination, all through the essay, to overdo the 
panegyric : the truth is, that, like some other great authors, 
Dante is superfluously praised, and not enough read ;_ but Mr, 
Oelsner, who really reads him, surely need not indulge in so 
much vague praise. The little passage (pp. 34-5) in which he 
points out and illustrates Dante’s real attitude towards ‘the 
heathens’ is worth several pages of panegyric. Nor do we think 
that a »‘sumdé, like that on page 47-57, of various great men who 
have been devoted to Dante, is really necessary. Penetrated 
with admiration for Dante, Mr. Oelsner forgets that his place is 
assured, and ‘doth protest too much’ in his favour. But the 
passage (pp. 38-9) on Machiavelli’s debt to Dante was well 
worth writing, just because so few people think of the two men 
as having anything in common. There is perhaps a little too 
much reference to Petrarch; but pp. 70-7 are interesting, 
though they do not present Petrarch in a favourable light. We 
note one omission, among the interesting references to Dante 
extracted (pp. 85-7) from V. Hugo. One of the most striking 
of such passages will be found in the first poem of the 3rd 
book of Les Contemplations (Les Luttes et les Réves). The 
whole essay shows wide and curious reading: but it is more 
apt to da ell on the admiration that subsequent writers have had 
for Dante than to trace his vital effect upon their minds. 

Mr. Butler, aiming on this occasion less ambitiously, hits his 
mark more surely. In rather less than 200 pages— exclusive of 
the appendices, the first of which (pp. 159-197) will, we think, be 
of vreat service to the ‘beginners’ for whom it is intended—he 
gives us a well-written summary (cbh. i-v ; pp. 1-88 of Dante's 
era, and his personal history: anda complete analysis of the 
Commedia itself (pp. 89-170) with a short additional chapter on 
the minor works. As might be expected, he is too good a 
student to ignore the warning peuvno amiorew: it may be 
disappointing to romantic Dantists P. 43) to learn that the 
story that Dante fought at Campaldino 1s not mentioned by his 
son, nor by ‘any biographer of the fourteenth century,’ nor by 
any one till Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, after the year 1400: and 
even he, professedly getting the information from an extant 
letter of Dante’s, does not pretend to have seem the letter. 
There is nothing improbable in the tradition, but it may well 
have been constructed from the celebrated exordium of Inf. c. 
22, which proves that the poet had seen military movements in 
the territory of Arezzo, but hardly asserts his participation 
in them, nor necessarily refers to Campaldino. Of the curious 
story-—due to John of Serravalle—that Dante studied at Oxford, 
Mr. Butler speaks with caution (pp. 44-5): we should infer that 
he has not been persuaded of its truth by Mr. Gladstone's 
article on the subject a year or two ago. But we are glad to 
find Mr. Butler declining (pp. 48-51) to dissolve Beatrice into a 
myth or rarefy her into a mere allegory. The truth appears to 
us to be that people have confused two different things. That 
Dante’s temperament is a marvel or miracle, no one will deny ; 
but then it is a demonstrated fact ; and, given that fact, the 
glorification of his ‘love at first sight’ into the spiritual guide of 
his whole being in time and eternity seems to us neither fan- 
tastic nor improbable nor needing any explanation but what he 
gives us. Therefore we are delighted to find Mr. Butler on the 
side of the za/ Beatrice. But why (p. 62) he should leave a sour 
taste in our mouths by describing Dante’s devotion to her in 
early days as one ‘felt only by natures which fortunately are 
exceptional in this world’ we cannot imagine, Even on the 
supposition that we might have too much of a good thing, shall 
we fall to thanking God that we have so very, very little of it? 

All the historical summary is pleasantly and readably written, 
and with a due sense of that brevity which encourages a 
beginner. The narrative analysis of the poem, however, is even 
more helpful, because it wisely omits the smaller difficulties, 
giving real aid where it is needed, as e.g. (pp. 148 etc.), in 
explaining the landscape, or skyscape, of the Paradiso. 

At one point only do we feel inclined to demur to Mr. Butler’s 
practised judgment. On p. 142, in speaking of Aristotle, he 
says: ‘The great philosopher, though his language is not very 
explicit, has apparently no idea of any survival of the personal 
individuality after death. Now this appears to us a hasty state- 
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ment—true perhaps of the treatise of Aristotle of which Mr. 
Butler is thinking, but not true of Aristotle asa whole. We 
shall not suspect Mr. Butler of intentionally ignoring the /¢hics 
—but is his obtter dictum compatible with Eth. Nic. i. ch. xi? 
Aristotle’s doubt as to the vividness of the sympathy of the dead 
with their living descendants, etc., is surely quite unmeaning 
unless he ‘ had an idea’ of their personal identity surviving death. 

We think Mr. Butlers unpretending volume is yet one in 
which his wide knowledge has been usefully employed. We are 
delighted to find him (p. 193) knocking a nail into the coffin of 
the tenacious idea that Dante’s /anguage—apart from his 
subject-matter—is terribly difficult. The truth is, that to a 
reader with a very ordinary equipment of Latin and French, it 
is very fairly easy. 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS 


The Migration of Symbols. By the Count GOBLET 
D’ALVIELLA, Hibbert Lecturer (1891), Senator and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. With an 
Introduction by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.I.E 
Westminster : Constable, 


The history ot symbols has always exercised a fascination 
over scholars. Sir George Birdwood, one of its devotees, who 
contributes an interesting introduction to the present volume, 
writes enthusiastically of this ‘enigmatic subject,’ this ‘seduc- 
tive theme,’ and the ‘alluring’ books and ‘ delightful papers’ 
which have been consecrated to its study. We could fill a 
column with the mere names of the antiquaries who have 
written on it ; but of them none has attained a higher repu- 
tation than the Belgian senator, Count Goblet d’Alviella, whom 
we in England know best, perhaps, by his Hibbert Lectures in 
1891. Too many other students have been led away by the 
seductive attractions of symbolism into fanciful and monstrous 
theories ; but Count Goblet d’Alviella professes to adhere to a 
scientific method of induction. To do this satisfactorily, one 
neads to have the latest results of anthropology, folk-lore, 
and art history (especially industrial art), at one’s finger-ends ; 
and this means not only an intimate acquaintance with a vast 
and daily increasing literature, but a constant searching among 
a multitude of past and present periodical papers, transactions, 
journals, bulletins, mémoires, revues, and the like. All this and 
more Count Goblet d’Alviella has done, with infinite persever- 
ance, and his deductions from the mass of material thus 
accumulated are marked by the sobriety of a scholar. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella is the Max Muller of symbolism, a 
believer in the derivation of the majority of symbols from a 
central origin, as opposed to those who, like the anthropological 
school in mythology, hold to the theory of distinct and indepen- 
dent origins in different parts of the globe. One would cer- 
tainly expect to find more variety in the symbols if they were 
independently invented ; but one of the most remarkable 
results of this inquiry is the establishment of their essential 
paucity of types. ‘ They undergo, alike by devolution and 
evolution, and a sort of ceaseless interfusion also, infinite per- 
mutations of both type and meaning, but in their earliest 
monumental forms they are found to be remarkably few. In 
their origin, according to Sir George Birdwood, ‘ they are at 
first but the obvious ideographs of the phenomena of Nature 
that made the deepest religious impression on archaic man, 
such as the outstretched heavens above and the outspread 
earth beneath . . . the daily renewed miracle of the pheno- 
mena of vegetation, animal and human reproduction, expressed 
at first, as still in India, by the most directly realistic types, 
afterwards by the lotus bud and flower, the date palm,’ etc. 
The solar rays, combined with the sun’s apparent motion, 
were symbolised by the modified whorl known as the gamma- 
dion, or swastika, or fylfot cross, by the figure known as the 
triskelion, or ‘Three Legs of Man,’ and similar well-known 
and widely spread symbols. In explaining why such a limited 
number of types scems to have satisfied the symbolising instinct 
of mankind, Count Goblet d’Alviella denies that this is any 
proof of the limitations of the symbolising imagination. ‘The 
variety, he says, ‘of symbolic representations has no more 
limits than the spirit of analogy. But certain figures, when 
ounce formed, have so captivated the eye and the imagination 
that they have become the commonplaces of figurative lan- 
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guage, and the artist’s hand could not free itself from their 
influence when engaged in producing new symbols.’ Swift 
said that nothing was so very tender as a piece of wit, or 
more apt to suffer in the carriage. With symbols it is the 
reverse. Nothing is so contagious, except perhaps a supersti- 
tion. Travellers, soldiers and sailors, coins, industrial manu- 
factures, carry symbols from land to land; and their supposed 
talismanic influence securesthem a popularity and a permanence, 
even among people who have outgrown the talismanic super- 
stition, but who will wear and carry a talisman for the reason 
which agnostics sometimes plead for baptising their children : 
‘It can do no harm, and may do good,’ and thus ‘hedge’ the 
future state. It was this curious conservatism in symbols 
that led Constantine to adopt for his standard that /abarum 
which is as much solar as Christian, and enabled King Hakon 
to appease Odin’s worshippers by demonstrating that the cross 
he signed was but the representation of Thor’s hammer. 

As an instance of the ‘alluring’ fascination of the study so 
delightfully sec forth in this volume we may take the well-known 
Three Legs of the arms of the Isle of Man, also found on 
several other armorial coats. This queer symbol was first 
introduced in Man by Alexander III. of Scotland, who in 
the thirteenth century took the island from the Norsemen ; 
Alexander got the idea at the court of Henry III. of England, 
who was for a time nominal King of Sicily, an island anciently 
called Trinacria, from its three-cornered or three-caped form, 
where the Greek coinage, from the fourth century B.C., naturally 
enough exhibits this curious three-cornered symbol of the three 
legs. Nor does the history stop there. The legs can be traced 
back to the coins of Lycia, more than a century earlier, with solar 
associations: you find it in embrio onthe whorls of Hissarlik 
and Mycenz,and the meaning is believed to be the sun’s appa- 
rent motion—a theory which a Celtiburian coin confirms by a 
solar face at the junction of the three legs. The fylfot cross or 
swastita is closely allied to the ¢riskelion or three legs, and 
its colar meaning in Greek times was proved when Professor 
Gardner discovered it on a coin of Mesembria, with an image 
of the sun set in the midst of the symbol. 

Another very interesting inquiry is suggested by the two- 
headed Imperial Eagle. This unnatural symbol did not make its 
appearance in Europe till the thirteenth century, after Frederick 
II.’s crusade. The Emperor must have seen it on Turkoman 
coins then current in Syria, for it was engraved on Mohammedan 
money as early as 1188 (not merely 1217 as Sir G. Birdwood 
imagines), and many specimens came into the hands of the 
crusaders. Whence did the Turkomans of Mesopotamia get 
this strange device? They may have seen it carved on the rock 
at Eyuk, in Phrygia, among sculptures dating from Hittite days : 
but, ‘without going so far back, the two-headed eagle was a 
Persian symbol, occurring on gems, and probably intended to 
represent the legendary rukh or ’ankd (waich Count Goblet 
erroneously spells Hama) familiar to oriental mythologists, 
Furvher back still, its original uncorrupted form is seen in the 
two eagles, perched side by side, engraved on gold fibula found 
at Mycene. Thus a symbol which goes back to pre-Trojan 
days, and can be traced through Hittites and Persians to the 
anti-crusaders, came to be adopted as an imperial device by the 
Holy Roman Empire and by the Czar of Muscovy. * When the 
double-headed eagle changed sides in the thirteenth century of 
our era, during the struggle which has been waged for more 
than thirty centuries between Europe and Asia, it did but return, 
after many wanderings, to its original home.’ 

Readers will find other histories no less interesting in the 
migrations and developments of the Tree of Life, the Winged 
Globe, Caducius, Key of Life, and other symbols, which Count 
Goblet d’Alviella traces with admirabie lucidity through their 
various changes of form and meaning in all parts of the globe, 
and which he summarises in suggestive genealogical tables. 
One of the most striking examples of his method is seen in the 
case of the well-known ferron of Litge, wherein he finds the 
legacies and witnesses of all the series of civilisations which 
succeeded each other in Belgium. Sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, he allows himself to be carried off his feet by over fine- 
spun threads of evolution, but this is the exception. Asa rule 
he sticks to his evidence, and marches forward by strict induc- 
tion. The translation, too, appears to have been carefully 
executed, and the Chiswick Press is a guarantee for exquisite 
type and printing—though ‘ Braunschwhg’ (p. 22 note) and 
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‘Samlungen’ (p. 43 note) ought not to have been overlooked. 
Sir George Birdwood’s Introduction contains several curious 
blunders—due doubtless to hasty revision—such as ‘ Millengen,’ 
‘cylex,’ ‘Saibis,’ and ‘Sabseans of the Haran’—meaning 
Harradn (Carrhez), not the Hawran. But these lapses do not 
materially injure the value of a book which must take high 
rank in its subject—a subject, moreover, which is full of interest 
not only to the decorative artist, but to the student of folklore and 
anthropology at large. Everything about us is symbolic, from 
the common coloured rag which, stuck on a staff, sums up one’s 
patriotic aspirations to the two crossed lines which recall to 
millions the story of the redemption. ‘We live in the midst 
of symbolical representations, from the ceremonies celebrating 
a birth to the funereal emblems adorning a tomb ; from the 
shaking of hands of a morning, to the applause with which we 
gratify the actor of the evening ; from the impressions figuring 
on the seal of our letters to the bank-notes in our pocket- 
book ’— if indeed the last be not represented too symbolically. 
The tracing of the wanderings of symbols from their early 
homes in Egypt, Chaldza, and India, over the face of the 
globe, ought to be a seductive study, and in the capable hands 
of Count Goblet d’Alvieila it is fascinating. 


FICTION 


1. One of Lifes Slaves. By JONAS LIE. Translated by JESSIE 
Muik. Hodder Bros. 

. Paths that Cross. By G. M. TREHERN. Digby. 

Raymond s Folly. By E. Sv’. JOHN LEIGH. Elliot Stock. 

M’Clellan of M’Clellan. By HELEN P. REDDEN. Bliss. 

A Child of the Age. By FRANCIS ADAMS. London: Lane. 

Studies in Miniature. By a Titular Vicar. Digby. 


Ob Y p 


1. That intensely tragic and pathetic story of suffering 
and wrong, Lie’s Livss/aven, has been well presented in an 
English dress by Miss Muir, who has already translated 
Den Fremsynte (The Visionary), by the same great writer. 
Whether the deep unvarying gloom which surrounds the 
smith’s apprentice of Christiania, from his luckless birth to the 
living death which crowns his doleful story, will attract the 
average novel-reader in this country, remains to beseen. But 
the tale is modern, forcible, and vivid in its impressionism ; and 
those who take up the book will not easily lay itdown. The 
bovine peasant-mother who, after parting with her babe with 
much natural reluctance, transfers her affection to the foster 
children, one of whom is destined to be the cause of the act of 
vengeance which seals Nikolai’s fate and his own; the self- 
righteous and cruel disciplinarian Mrs. Holman, at whose hands 
the deserted Nikolai suffers the long torture of his childhood ; the 
stout foreman Anders Berg (the only minor character in the book, 
by the way, which is not unpleasant), are masterly delineations. 
Nor is the general picture of life in the Norwegian capital, the 
capital of a peasant country, with its blue fjord and white sails 
its timber-yards and forges, its factory-girls, and the rich young 
men they admire at the masked balls, whom they recognise 
by the superior tobacco they chew—less werthy of the true 
craftsman. But the merit of the local veracity is surpassed by 
the study of the unhappy hero, capable of excellent impulses, 
and clinging to the one passion of his life—for the girl whom 
he has protected and suffered for in childhood—struggling not 
unsuccessfully for existence, but always checked by over- 
powering circumstance, and by the misunderstanding that has 
surrounded him at each fresh act of self-assertion, until at last, 
when Silla in her remorse lies self-slain in the ice by the dam, 
and his supplanter, Veyergang, has died by his hand, poor 
Nikolai’s conflict with the world is at an end. When he looks 
from an outlet of the fortress in which he is enduring his life- 
sentence, and his warder urges him to try and obtain a remis- 
sion and satisfy his yearning to be free :—‘ Nikolai shook his 
head bitterly ; a gleam shot from his grey eyes. “If I get out 
it will only be to come in again; for either the world ought to 
go to prison or I ought, and I suppose it may as well be the 
last.”’ The infinite sadness of life, to those whose outlook goes 
no farther, has seldom been more impressively conveyed ; and 
the quaint, hard, matter-of-fact, rather sordid Scandinavian 
society makes an appropriate back-ground to the crucifixion of 
a soul. 

2. There is some good sense uttered by a certain old shep- 
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herd at the opening of a workman’s club, of which the hero of 
Paths that Cross is the founder. Especially true is his 
diagnosis of dissent in Arcadia. ‘It ain’t out of disrespect to 
the vicar, sirs, only the church is all too fine and grand for poor 
folks. The chapel is more understandable-like when they 
reads their Bible and prays their prayers, and never sings ’em 
like the church.’ The last thirty years has witnessed a great 
alienation from the Church on this one ground in purely rural 
districts, though no doubt the general balance of progress in 
the country is in its favour. ‘The chapel is more like the ale- 
house,’ as we once heard the phenomenon explained. We wish 
we could find more to praise in this story, which makes us 
think of the author as a man of some observation. But its 
literary value is #z/: the commonest elements of grammar 
and punctuation are absent, and the story has neither form nor 
vitality. The writer might do better on a colonial journal 
(there seems evidence that he has colonial experience), but it 
would be a sin to encourage his aspirations as a novelist. 

3. Raymond, the ill-doing son and partner of a country 
solicitor, is not only a fool; he is very much of a cad as well. 
Daking the clerk is a purer type of folly, perhaps ; though his 
freak of abstracting a fifteen-thousand-pound cheque, not to 
change, but in order to lay the blame of the theft upon the man 
who has robbed him of his wife, escapes the punishment its 
clumsiness deserves. It is characteristic of the kind of religious 
book of which this is a type, that when Daking and his wife have 
been converted, and have patched up their honourable estate by 
a re-marriage, they are forthwith set to work to lecture the unre- 
generate community. The story is conceived ina charitable 
vein, and even the frivolous Madge, who expiates her folly so 
dearly as Raymond’s wife, makes her exit in the character of a 
saint; but we are glad to note that the villain is left to the 
problematical effect of ioreign travel and the good wishes of his 
friends. This is a thin little story, and the layers of scriptural 
language which relieve its texture hardly make it palatable. 

4. M Clellan of M’Clellan isa conscientious|Scottish novel by 
what would appear to be anew hand. Miss Redden has however 
some gift for story-telling and characterisation, and writes in 
a good style with simplicity, straightforwardness, and no kind 
of affectation. With so many good qualities, it is a pity that 
she has not a greater power of interesting the reader. The 
book is in fact, in parts, distinctly tedious, while Miss Redden 
falls into the mistake of padding it by incidents which have 
no bearing on the main action of her plot. Gretchen’s art life 
is the most entertaining part of the book—as Gretchen her- 
self is the most interesting character. Colin Buchanan is also 
well drawn. As ior Malcolm, the hero, we find him a choice 
example of the perfect prig. The authoress has herself illus- 
trated her work—and illustrated it passing badly. At least 
her men look like women dressed up and her women like 
little girls. Her writing is clearly better than her drawing, and 
so much better, and of a tone and moral so entirely excellent, 
that we are the more sorry to be obliged to own that it con- 
tributes to a dull and prosy whole. We would warn Miss 
Redden against a habit of changing from the present to the 
past tense and from the past back again to the present, which 
is at once irritating and unreasonable. 

5. ‘It is a remarkable book and it came to me to write it in 
a quite spontaneous and inspired way.’ Such was the author's 
modest estimate of Leécester, An Autobiography, first published 
in 1884, and recently—some ten years later—reissued ‘in its 
final form.’ It is true that he also admitted that it had faults, 
and that it was ‘ crude and morbid and not quite candid,’ wherein 
we are constrained to agree with him. The first draft of the 
book was written at the age of eighteen, only a twelvemonth 
after Adams had left Shrewsbury—thinly disguised in its pages 
as ‘Glastonbury ’"—and he worked at it until a year or two before 
his tragic and untimely death. It is undoubtedly a curious 
‘document,’ having a considerable family likeness to that other 
notorious product of a diseased egoism, the Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, though its title, at all events, was presumably 
suggested by the Con/fesstone dun Enfant du Sivcle of Alfred de 
Musset. The hero, Bertram Leicester, is an unwholesomely pre- 
cocious boy, who has the highest views held by his own abilities, 
and the greatest contempt for the views held by the rest of the 
world. He leaves school in a huff after a scene with his 
guardian, hides himself in lodgings off the Edgware Road, 
writes and starves a /a Chatterton, becomes secretary to an 
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African explorer (who, unluckily, expires at Paris of small-pox 
before the exploring begins), returns to London and persuades 
a little milliner to go off with him to France, quarrels with and 
is deserted by her a few months later, but makes it up again in 
time for her to die realistically of rapid consumption in his arms 
and the last chapter. These moving incidents are set forth in 
a style of elaborate minuteness, occasionally brightened by a 
good bit of description or a happily turned phrase, but for the 
most part tedious enough. Here is a sample passage: ‘I 
washed slowly, thinking. There was a little of the tremulous- 
ness in me somewhere. I felt it fora moment vaguely. But 
went on thinking and forgot it. I put on, first one, and then 
the other dress-boot, with the small steel shoe-horn, and tied 
their laces tight. Then changed my trousers, and brushed 
my hair before the mirror. Then put on my white shirt, and 
found and fastened the studs, and my collar to the top stud.’ It 
may be conceded that these tiresome trivialities are intended to 
lead up to the apparition of the deceased explorer, which occurs 
immediately afterwards, but they can be paralleled on almost 
any page of the book. Mr. Adams had, we should imagine, no 
noticn of what is meant by reticence or selection in art. Good, 
bad and indifferent, whatever came into his head must go down 
upon his page. And if the reader doesn’t like it, why the 
reader may go hang. ‘The author shall be as hysterical, look 
you, as a school-girl, as blasphemous as a bargee, and as vain 
as a peacock, and you shall be compelled to listen to his 
maunderings and his blackguardisms, and to look on while he 
struts and spreads his tail. The ‘ Keynotes’ Series is no whit 
the richer for this ill-digested and unpleasing piece of self- 
revelation. 

6. These four stories, if stories they can be called, have all 
the merits of a clear sensible style, a sense of humour and a 
capacity for character-drawing. That they are studies from 
life and not from imagination is pleasingly evident. They are, 
moreover, both pleasant and cheerful, and when we express our 
opinion that the first, entitled ‘Gripp the Miser, appears to 
have been inspired by the ‘ Christmas Carol, and that the last, 
entitled ‘The Bishop to the Chaplain, owes something to 
Anthony Trollope, we are far from wishing to accuse the 
‘Titular Vicar’ of any description of plagiarism. He has, in 
fact, as an author, so many good qualities that we are sorry to 
be obliged to add that these studies, after opening as well as 
we have described, come to somewhat lame and disappointing 
conclusions, and give the reader the idea of, in some way, 
rather lacking point. If the author will put a little more Euclid 
into his next work and be quite sure what is to be demonstrated 
before he begins to demonstrate, it will be better than S/udves 
in Miniature—which are already good, 


FROM SURREY TO SHIRLEY 


The Golden Pomp. English Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley. 
Arranged by A. QUILLER CoucH. London: Methuen. 


The title of this book will doubtless deceive many, for Mr. 
Couch is best known as a teller of stories, and Zhe Golden 
Pomp were a high-sounding sequel to Zhe Splendid Spur. Yet 
would he be a dull dog, indeed, who should feel bitter at the 
deception, since there are more good things in this volume 
than ever ‘(’s’ ingenious brain could coin. Here isan illustrious 
example of the admirable novelist turned rarely capable editor, 
combining enthusiasm with a nice critical judgment. What he 
has put before us is of the best and but few shall be heard to 
lament over absent favourites. Faults there are, and at some 
we must protest, yet on the whole the book ranks among the 
worthiest of its kind. As a rule anthologies, of which there are 
many nowadays, are unnecessary and do great harm to the 
decent pursuit of literature. They love the gold best who have 
had to dig for it, and your pretty collection of madrigals is the 
death-blow to diligent study. No bad copy of Burns may be 
had in exchange for a few pence; a play of Shakespeare's is 
valued in current coin at the price of halfa pint. Anthologies 
of the greater classics it follows, are without excuse. But Zhe 
Golden Pomp has a right to exist and to claim a courteous 
welcome. Many of the finest poems here brought together are 
not easily attainable, while the notes, slight but scholarly, are 
wholesome food for the reader and, while tickling his palate, 
should create an appetite for more. 
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So much, at least, may be said of Mr. Couch’s endeavour ; 
yet we are bound to quarrel with him concerning certain 
matters of detail. His excellent book might have been, within 
its limits, free from flaw. And the faults are so wilful we face 
the risk of being dubbed ungrateful with the more courage. 
An example or two picked at random will serve to illustrate 
our grievance and, perhaps, lead the editor to atone for his 
shortcomings in the second edition that should soon be called 
for. Ina note to 

Kain would I have a pretty thing 
‘To give unto my lady, 

one of the daintiest among lyrics, and not over bold, we read 
‘A couple of stanzas are here omitted.’ Again, asa comment 
on Sydney’s ‘The Bargain’ occurs the astonishing statement, 
‘A larger version occurs in the Arcadia (1590). The additional 
lines are vastly inferior.’ This sort of editing is an unpardon- 
able vanity. The most arrogant would respect the text of 
Tennyson or Browning : halting or extravagant lines in ‘Maud’ 
or ‘Pippa’ would not justify an editor who wantonly omitted 
them in future editions. And so honest a lover of good litera- 
ture as Mr. Couch must be hard put to it for a plausible excuse 
when he communes with his literary conscience. Our second com- 
plaint is less important though reasonable enough. The editor 
seems possessed of an itching envy of Sir Walter Raleigh. He 
is fond of hinting that several brave songs have been wrongly 
fathered upon that most gallant and noble gentleman. But, 
because we owe very much to the West Country hero, it were more 
generous to ignore the doubt, especially as the name of no other 
writer is suggested in the majority of cases. Raleigh wasa splen- 
did poet on occasion, so that what is undoubtedly of his singing 
is as good as, and better than, the stuff Mr. Couch haggles about 
with somewhat exaggerated persistence. We doubt whether 
this book will get a kindly greeting in rhyming circles. Yet if 
the so-called Herricks and Crashaws of to-day care to realise 
their own ineptitude, it shall go hard but they will learn some- 
thing of the secret of good verse-making in these pages. 
Mr. Le Gallienne may even cease to consider Volumes in 
Folio worthy of remembrance, and hesitate before he again 
bestows the title ‘poems’ upon his metrical achievements. 
The bygone poets, though, had a fortunate knack of humour—a 
quality sadly lacking among Narcissus and his friends—lived 
merrily enough and not unwisely. Fashions have changed, 
and modern verse-hewers brood over the seriousness of their 
calling and stagger under a conscience labelled ‘ Noncon- 
formist.’ Save indeed certain baser spirits, whose merited 
chastisement makes indifferent good reading in the columns of 
the more decorous evening prints. 


STATE TRIALS 
State Trials. New Series. Vol. VI: 1842 to 1848. Edited by 


JOHN E. P. WALLIs, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


The publication of the sixth volume of the New Series of 
State Trials brings the reader of that singularly interesting 
publication to the middle of a period which, if it is not heroic, 
nevertheless possesses an abundance of interest of an historical 
and political character. The last volume dealt with the trial of 
O’Connell, the next will presumably contain that of Smith 
O’Brien ; the present one gives us an account of the misdeeds 
of John Mitchell and his more immediate disciples. The three 
between them will no doubt show in a very striking way what 
the chief causes were which led to the failure of the Repeal 
agitation and the still more miserable fiasco which put an end 
to the history of Young Ireland. Mitcheil’s trial marked the 
beginning of theend. There is no doubt that he had in him 
the makings of a dangerous rebel, and if his treason and that of 
his associates never got beyond words, they were capable of 
being dangerous enough following on the close of the Irish 
famine, and when spoken shortly after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution of 1848. ‘1am not here as a Jacobin (which 
I am not), nor asa communist (which I am not), nor even as a 
Republican (which I am); but simply because | am a bitter 
and irreconcilable enemy to the British Government’ is no bad 
prelude toa direct call to arms in support of Smith O’Brien, 
True it is that the occasion of the speech, the well-known 
‘Battle of Limerick’ ended in the rout of physical force by 
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moral force, but the enthusiasm with which Mitchell’s example 
was followed, /ongo intervallo as far as eloquence was con- 
cerned, by O’Doherty and John Martin, shows how dangerous 
his influence was. 

The substantial fairness of the trials and the lenient nature 
of the sentences—none of them exceeding ten years transporta- 
tion—only one of which was served out, are not to be questioned ; 
but the rigour with which certain technicalities were fought out 
is characteristic both of the time and place. Mitchell’s case 
lasted three days. The trial from the opening to the verdict 
lasted one day, the sentence was pronounced on the day after, 
The first three days were taken up by a discussion as to whether 
the prisoner was entitled to a copy of the indictment, a motion 
to quash, a demurrer, and finally a challenge to the Array ; and 
similar proceedings took place in the other reported Irish cases, 
The perennial Irish difficulty as to the religion of the jurors 
accounts for the length of some of the proceedings. The rest 
must be credited to the regard awarded to technicalities in the 
last generation and to the subtlety of Irish forensic genius. As 
might be expected, the eloquence of Holmes in defending 
Mitchell, and Butt in defending O’Doherty and Martin, was 
astonishing, if generally irrelevant ; though the former did, as 
is duly noticed by Mr. Wallis, confound Pharsalia with Platza. 

The trials not concerned with sedition are of legal rather than 
general interest. The most remarkable perhaps is the applica. 
tion for a mandamus arising out of the confirmation by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury of the once notorious Dr. Hampden 
as Bishop of Worcester, which afforded to Erle and Sir John 
Coleridge a curious opportunity of discussing the Reformation 
from a purely legal point of view. Commander Denman’s con- 
duct in releasing slaves at Gallinas shows a British sailor in an 
amiable light, though rather a strong legal decision was needed 
for his justification. The case of Howard v. Gossett raised 
almost for the last time, in an acute form, the question of the 
privilege of Parliament, but the lapse of some two hundred years 
has sufficed to reduce that topic to a decent dulness. A 
welcome improvement on the printing and binding is noticeable 
in the present volume, while the duties of the editor are per- 
formed with as much excellence as heretofore. 


TWO BOOKS OF GOSSIP 


The English Abroad. Sketched by an Australian Cousin. 
London : Unwin. 
Roman Gossip. By FRANCES ELLIOT. London: Murray. 


Gossip ought not always to be used as a word of ill repute. 
it may mean only pleasant and withal accomplished small-talk 
such as ladies have not only a traditional right to enjoy, but do, 
by the common consent of mankind, excel in. Mrs. Elliot 
boldly puts the name at the head of her agreeable talk about 
Rome, and Roman things. Lady Gavan Duffy will we are sure 
have no movement of indignation at seeing her unassum- 
ing talks about ‘the English abroad’ classed under the same 
heading. So we have no hesitation in ranking these volumes 
together as gossip, of course in the very best sense a much 
abused word will bear. 

If any one wishes to see how well-to-do, and also well- 
natured, English people spend their time in agreeable winter 
cities we commend Lady Gavan Duffy’s slight volume to their 
attention. There are less pleasant spectacles to look at, and 
less amusing lives to lead. The English Abroad is perhaps a 
somewhat ambitious title. There are English abroad who have 
gone there to work. There are others who have travelled for 
their country’s good. With neither did Lady Gavan Duffy 
make acquaintance. The first would hardly come in her way, 
and the society to which she belongs is not favourable to the 
second. As the score of papers of which the volume is 
composed were written mainly to be read in Australia, they 
very pardonably deal much with things which have more novelty 
in the Antipodes than in the old world. Most of us here are 
more or less acquainted with the kind of life led by well-to-do 
English people who with more or less plausible reasons of 
health find it convenient to fly from the English winter. The 
houses they live in by the Mediterranean, the hotels they 
frequent, the joys and sorrows of possessing foreign servants, 
the agreeable facility of social intercourse among them—all 
these and such matters are not new nor it may be very exciting, 
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but they have their Jasting attractions, particularly when a lady 
writes of them with her sex’s natural ease and power of giving 
a certain grace to nothings. Lady Gavan Duffy saw with 
sympathetic eyes what all see, and repeats her experiences 
very nicely. She even found by experience how raspingly cold 
the north of Italy can contrive to be when it is in the mood. 
She saw the Pope, as all well-intentioned visitors to Rome 
do, and honestly confesses that after this imposing ceremony 
she talked unabashed of Australian news with friends from 
those remote parts. It is all decidedly gossipy, but not un- 
pleasant, for it is never ill-natured and never strives to be 
smart. 

Mrs. Elliot sings of higher things, but she bravely describes 
her song as gossip. We are not disposed to dispute the 
accuracy of the description. If we were disposed to cavil we 
would rather choose to enter a protest against the readiness 
our author shows to use the words ‘heroic’ and ‘hero’ 
about the doings and personages of Rome during the genera- 
tion which ended in the unification of Italy. It was Cavour 
himself who said, ‘If we did for ourselves what we are doing 
for Italy we should be sad blackguards;’ and this outburst of 
candour from one of the cleverest of men contained a criticism 
on the methods he and others used for patriotic purposes, 
which is not to be neglected. But we will allow that the time 
and the persons were notable. As we have known Mrs. Elliot 
write much worse than she does here, her not very startling 
revelations concerning Pio Nono, Garibaldi, and Victor 
Emmanuel are fairly acceptable. Once, in her chapter called 
‘A Statesman,’ she becomes very cryptic, but as a rule she 
discourses agreeably of well-known things. Mrs. Elliot too 
has the advantage of having lived much in Italy, and in a 
greater measure of familiarity with the higher ranks of 
Italian society than is commonly attained to by English 
residents. If her article on Garibaldi rises into altitudes we 
can forgive it, for, as she justly says, ‘women all through his 
life made a dead set’ at him, and, besides, the Don Quixote of 
the Revolution was always respectable even when he was a 
little absurd. His vanity was of a kind not rare with ‘ martial 
men,’ and like Sir Galahad his heart was pure. 11 Re Galant- 
uomo was a much more mixed character, but he also can be 
admired. No doubt he did not belong for nothing to the 
House of Savoy, whose geographical position prevented them 
from being honest, according to the rather contemptuous 
excuse made by Prince Eugene for his cousin the Duke of 
that day, Victor Amadeus. Mrs. Elliot naturally prefers to 
speak of the better qualities of Il Re Galantuomo, his courage, 
his manly good nature, his total freedom from rancour and 
anything even remotely approaching priggishness. She writes 
readably of Cardinal Antonelli, though not indeed with the 
sharp touch of Edmond About, and of the ‘ Buonapartes in 
Rome’ of the Borgheses, of Canova, and of other subjects 
ancient and modern. We cannot say that her glance is pro- 
found, nor will we answer for it that her historical information 
is minutely exact, but to a good-natured reader the book is 
readable. 


SENSIBLE SERMONS 


Labour and Sorrow. By W.J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. London: 
Isbister. 


Canon Knox Little has acted wisely in publishing these 
sermons, although they would have been none the worse for a 
further editing from the reader’s standpoint. It has often been 
said that the best sermons are unendurable to read. This is 
far from being the case with the present volume, which contains 
philosophic essays worthy of careful study. Yet now and then 
even here one comes across sentences which are absolutely 
wearisome to read; but which one can yet feel would have 
painfully affected the most heedless listener had they reached 
him in the burning time of pulpit oratory. And there is a 
further fault in this book likewise common to too many volumes 
of sermons, about which, however, the critic cannot say much, 
as it is candidly acknowledged by the author in the first words 
of his preface. ‘The sermons,’ he tells us, ‘ do not form a regular 
course. ‘They have been preached in different places and on 
various occasions,’ so one is prepared to expect and excuse a 
certain lack of system and a good deal of needless repetition. 
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To earnest believers, especially if they are of the writer’s own 
school of thought, the book will, we firmly believe, prove more 
helpful than even he himself ventures to anticipate ; while 
many readers, who may not accept his theological position, will 
respect a great preacher who, unlike too many of his brethren, 
refuses to degrade the Christian pulpit to the level of the dema- 
gogic rostrum or the advertising agency. 

The first sermon in the book discusses the dignity of labour, 
and herein the author’s common sense saves him from the 
blunder into which too many of his brethren have fallen in 
recent days. ‘May we not say,’ he remarks (pp. 31, 32) ‘that 
the work of religion, the work of the Christian Church, is 
not to settle the mysteries and solemnities of so great a 
thing as labour by appealing to envy, jealousy, scorn, and 
hate, and spite ; but rather in her old, her serious, her quiet, 
her earnest way—like leaven leavening the lump, like her 
Master, leaning neither to strife nor envy, but with firmness 
and faithfulness to principle, making men to feel the greatness 
of justice, equity, and mutual respect—to bring back that 
atmosphere of love (which must be if things are to be well with 
us) to the sacred field of labour ?’ 

The above extract is interesting, not only as showing Canon 
Knox Little’s attitude on the most vexed question that at 
present agitates the Christian Church, but as an illustration of 
his whole position on religious and philosophic problems, a 
position which it would be well if many of our great preachers 
could adopt. At the present moment there is a great danger 
of violent recoil on the part of the pulpit from an absurd sub- 
jectivity to a more absurd objectivity, in its view of the relations 
between the individual and the world. Renouncing the selfish- 
ness of the Puritan, who, wrapped in his Pharisaic dogmatism, 
turned with loathing from his fellow men to busy himself in 
morbid speculations on the workings of his consciousness, a gene- 
ration of well-meaning but wrong-headed and shallow-brained 
theorists are for secularising the ‘Kingdom that is not of 
this world, until they shall make it little else but a gospel 
of communistic materialism. If the Christian Church is to 
withstand successfully the materialistic onslaught, if it is to 
meet the true necessities of the aze, it must, Canon Knox Little 
says, maintain its character of other-worldliness. ‘In the past,’ 
as he says, (p. 154) ‘other-worldliness may have run wild, but 
“this-worldliness” threatens at present to run wilder still.’ 
According to the Platonist as well as the Christian, and our 
author is among the most charming of modern Platonists, life is 
a pilgrimage, and if this idea is given up Christianity must lose 
its meaning. Space will not permit us to follow the preacher 
further in his attempt to bring his hearers back to the ideal 
that lies without from the passing phenomena which to the 
many make up the whole of existence, and to find in it the 
explanation alike of sorrow and of God. In his task his earnest 
Catholicism saves him in spite of his somewhat mournful tone 
from the presumption or harshness of Puritanism. He sees 
much that is good and beautiful in the world, and no preacher in 
modern days can dwell more fondly on the beauty of external 
Nature, but he feels like the author of the /mz¢atio that he is 
suill a sojourner here as his fathers were before him and he 
looks only for the realisation of his existence in the fatria 
beyond the grave. 

Such is a brief explanation of the views of our eloquent 
preacher. We must conclude as we began with a word or 
two of criticism. In affirming that happiness is in one sense 
the end of life, the Canon lays himself open to some miscon- 
ception, and to say ‘on p. 40) that there is no reason to suppose 
that Solomon the King is not the author of Ecclesiastes is to 
fly in the face of a good deal of linguistic criticism, and is in 
no way required even by the canons of the most orthodox 
Catholicism. 


A ROUND TRIP 


A Round Trip in North Am:rica. By Lady THEODORA 
GUEs?T. London: Stanford. 


Lady Theodora Guest in her ‘Records of a Happy Holiday’ 
has given us a full and interesting description of her travels in 
North America. Without being as egotistical as are most 
people who write, as Lady Theodora Guest has done, in Diary 
form, she puts enough personal feeling in her records to 
accentuate the interest of her book. We feel almost as sorry 
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as she was to part with the private car, ‘Wildewood, in 
which she, her husband, a friend, and a guide accomplished 
their trip. It was more curious than startling, at the outset of 
the travels, to be introduced toa pack of hounds, most of them 
English, with ‘Loader, son of Loader of the Crawley and 
Horsham,’ as the huntsman. The written descriptions of the 
beautiful scenery are helped by some very clever sketches, 
which enable us to realise the grandeur of the mountains and 
falls, no less than the beauty of the valleys. It is difficult 
to pick out any particular description where all are so good and 
so evidently true, but perhaps that of the first glimpse of the 
‘Yo Semite Valley’ will give as good an idea as any of the way 
in which the scenery is brought before us. ‘A vision of silver 
grey rocks of immeasurable height and a valley far, far below 
us. Down the face of the rock we wound with jolts—turning 
four times, then coming into a long straight incline with more 
jolts. Just before us a magnificent fall over an edge of rock, the 
Bridal Veil Falls, eight hundred and sixty feet high, breaking 
into three lovely rippling streams at its base. On we dashed 
through them, and straight on some six miles more, through a 
dead, flat, luxuriant green and gold valley ; all trees, flowers, 
birds and rippling water, and the soft music of cascades every- 
where; and no snow at all. Our last four miles of rapid 
descent had left it all behind, and we seemed to have come 
with one jump into summer. ... It was enchantment ; and the 
extraordinary effect of this rich, dead, flat valley, some eight 
miles long by one and a half wide, entirely hemmed in by the 
most precipitous rocks, from three to four thousand feet high, 
was beyond what | had ever imagined, much as I| have read of it. 

We are also told of many strange and lovely birds, which are 
truly un-English in their colouring and variety. The beau- 
tiful wild flowers are among the many attractions of North 
America; though the account of the train being stopped to 
pick some of these wild flowers will not come as a novelty to 
those who know the story of how a train was stopped in one 
of our own counties to allow the guard to gather mushrooms. 
We are given an interesting account of ‘China-town,’ the 
oldest part of San Francisco, which is given over entirely to the 
Chinese. It would be difficult to draw any distinction in 
point of horror between the Opium Den, or the Theatre, the 
one in its stupid torpor, the other with its hideous noise. At 
Montreal on the way home, there is another pack of hounds 
to be visited, the huntsman and whip being Cornishmen. 
‘ From Canada to Virginia’ is the last chapter before ‘ Home- 
ward bound’ and by no means the least interesting, containing 
as itdoes much about various trees and birds, as well as a 
pretty sketch and description of the Natural Bridge in 
Virginia. After having traversed twenty-four states, two pro- 
vinces and one district in two months, our travellers reached 
home, a collision on the voyage back being their last adven- 
ture. 


OLD AND NEW 


The ninth and tenth parts of Kerner’s Natural History of 
Plants (London: Blackie) are intensely interesting, as they 
discuss the methods and uses of cross-fertilisation. The fine 
pollen-dust is carried away from the stamens of one flower by 
insects, or the wind, or the water, and deposited upon the stigma 
of another flower which is ready for fertilisation. In this way 
self-fertilisation is avoided, and the plants are kept more healthy. 
The wind and insects are the main agents for carrying out the 
work. But in a few cases water isthe agent The flower buds 
containing the pollen of the Vallisneria spiralis, an aquatic plant 
which grows in the still waters of Southern Europe, become de- 
tached, rise when reidy and float on the surface of the water. 
At first the buds are closed; but soon they take the form 
of boats with the stamens for masts. The boats, moved on the 
water by the wind, approach the large female flowers, where 
stigmatic surfaces contain the stigma ready for fertilisation. 
Soon the sticky anthers lay hold of the stigma and deposit 
some pollen-cells. Directly after the adhesion of the pollen, 
the female flower is drawn down by the contraction of the 
spiral coils of the long flower-stalk, till it is brought to rest 
at quite a small distance above the muddy bottom of the 
water. This is certainly one of the most wonderful pro- 
cesses exhibited by the vegetable world. The whole process 
is admirably described and_ beautifully illustrated. One 
striking characteristic of the exclusively wind-fertilised plants 
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is the absence of fragrant and bright-coloured flowers. The 
floral leaves are comparatively small, of a greenish or 
yellowish colour, and stand out very little, if at all, from 
the foliage. The interior of the flower is destitute of honey 
and perfume; for it is of no advantage to these flowers 
to be visited by insects. The wind is but an uncertain means 
of transport ; hence the enormous quantity of pollen required ; 
nature is ‘ careful of the type’ by being ‘ careless of the single life.’ 
The number of the pollen-cells of a nettle amounts to millions. 
And so plentiful is the pollen in the conifers that a thunder- 
shower will make them stream along as if there had been 
a fall of sulphurous rain. The cross-fertilisation by the service 
of insects is the most interesting process. Contemporaneously 
with the opening of the earliest spring flowers occurs the escape 
of the first pioneer butterflies from their cocoons ; the same 
sunny day which rouses the bees from their winter sleep, sees 
the willow-catkins protrude from their brown bud-scales and 
offer their honey and pollen to the world at large. Flowers 
which attract the insects with their honey are very economical 
with their pollen : whereas flowers scant of honey have much 
pollen to spare for food. No doubt insects are very much 
attracted by the colours of the flowers. Of the plants whose 
flowers are displayed against a background of green, 33 per 
cent. are white, 28 per cent. yellow, and 10 per cent. red. Some- 
times the spots, points, and stripes standing out from the 
ground-colour of the flowers perform the double function 
of showing the entrance to the honey easiest for the 
approaching insects, and at the same time most advantageous 
to the plant itself. The author, however, does not conclude 
that all spots are to be regarded as signals. As has been most 
ingeniously pointed out by Sir John Lubbock, different animals 
prefer different colours. A deep violct-blue is the pleasing 
colour of the honey-bee; whereas scarlet is disliked. The 
scents of flowers, too, are very intimately connected with 
the animal kingdom. At least five hundred can be dis- 
tinguished, though they cannot be named. Bees will fly from a 
distance to the flowers by the attraction of the scent which is to 
man totally inappreciable. The ‘floral clock’ of Linnzeus is very 
carefully described and illustrated, to show that the flowers of 
many plants open and close periodically. They open at Upsala 
an hour and a half earlier in the day than at the more southerly 
situated Innsbriick; seeing that the sun during the flowering- 
season rises at Upsala about an hour and a half earlier. The 
methods of flowers for obstructing unbidden guests at the 
entrance are next considered. In describing the various means 
or making sure that the hidden guests will have their bodies 
fcovered with pollen, the author ingeniously points out the 
analogy existing between the various kinds of mechanism which 
effect the transfer of pollen and the machines made by man. 
The illustrations are excellent and numerous, the chromolitho- 
graphs of the Victoria Regia and the Alpine Rhododendrons 
being especially well executed. 

The authorship of the Sarpayopuvopayia (a poor piece of work at 
the best, though it contains lines here and there that have caught 
the spirit of the Homeric hexameter) was once ascribed to Homer 
himself. Indeed, so lately as 1860 the volume of Homer? carmina 
et cycli epict religuia (published by the firm of Firmin Didot) 
was made to include this mock-heroic poem, without a word to 
indicate dissent from the supposition that it was the work either 
of Homer or of one of his contemporaries. Another exploded 
theory is that it was written by that obscure poetaster, Pigres, 
the brother of Queen Artemisia. We are never likely to 
know for certain the identity of the parodist who undertook 
to burlesque the deeds of the heroes of the //fad and the 
Odyssey by describing the deadly feud that was fought out by 
the frogs and the mice. Nor, indeed, does it very much 
matter. Wecannot but express our opinion that Miss Jane 
Barlow would have rendered humanity a greater service by 
writing another volume of /77sh /dyl/s than by translating into 
English these rather lame hexameters, Zhe Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice (London: Methuen). She has certainly done her 
work well, as far as that goes. As atranslator she is singularly 
accurate, and keeps sufficiently close to the original; as a 
versifier she is fluent and for the most part melodious, and the 
metre she has chosen—that of Michael Drayton’s Nymphidia— 
is well enough suited to her purpose. But there are many who 
could have undertaken this task with equal success ; whereas 
Miss Barlow stands alone as an interpreter of Irish peasant 
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character, and as a writer of sketches that are quite good enough 
to be placed on a level with Mr. Barrie’s studies of life in 
Thrums. More Irish Idylls, Miss Barlow, if you please ; and leave 
others I2:s gifted to produce volumes such as that before us, 
We must not be misunderstood, however. Our complaint is not so 
much that the work is not worth doing or that it is not well done, 
as that it should have been undertaken by one who is capable of 
better things. Zhe Battle of the Frogs and Mice will certainly 
repay perusal, and it has been printed and illustrated with 
admirable taste and skill. Mr. Francis D. Bedford’s designs 
are decorative and well in keeping with the subject of the 
verses. The pseudo-antique style of type used is effective too, 
though it occasionally requires to be deciphered with some care. 
Especially is this the case with the preface, which at first sight 
looks like a cuneiform inscription. 

Mr. Jocelyn Quilp, the author of Baron Verdigris (London : 
Henry), has hit upon a good idea and spoiled it. His intention 
was to be ‘almighty satirical’ over our neo-medizvalism, our 
decadent zeal for vice and our lust after sensations, criminal 
sensations for choice. So he has invented a wicked Baron 
who, in Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s exceedingly ugly portrait, 
wears a Captain Coddington hat, a large plume, a sack coat 
sleeved with mail, gauntlets of chain mail, and shoes ; he carries 
a large claymore and wears his trousers baggy and turned up at 
the seam. He has an extraordinary consciousness of All Time, 
so that the Crusades, the P. and O. boats, cigars, bows and 
arrows, poisons of ground glass and drawing-room ballads are 
jumbled into the most futile mess that has ever been dreamed. 
The incident of the curate is good, the curate who was cast 
overboard for singing ‘a trifle of his own’ which runs thus : 

Where the Nile’s spice-scented Delta 
I.aughs in echo to the sky, 
And the fervid sunbeams welter, 
In the depths of Heaven high, ete. 
Indeed the verse is by no means so stupid .as the prose, 
especially where it parodies the most modern style of thing. 
The worst is that it is good enough to keep one reading in 
the expectation of something better, which never comes. 

We are glad to welcome the new edition of Dr. McGowan’s 
useful translation of Bernthsen’s Text Book of Organic 
Chemistry (London: Blackie). The fact, however, that while 
English students of the subject have been exhausting the first 
edition of the English translation, German students have 
called for four editions of the original, is a further proof that 
our continental rivals pay much more attention to the practical 
and technical side of scientific study than we do. However that 
may be, the conspicuous merits of Dr. McGowan’s translation, 
and the useful features of the original work, particularly in its 
careful discussion of the properties peculiar to each class of 
compounds, and the regular use of tabulated statement as far as 
possible in place of lengthy description as regards the various 
derivatives, at once gave the work a high place among recog- 
nised text-books of the subject. The present edition has 
evidently been revised with great care from the fourth edition 
of the original, and the many additions to our knowledge of the 
subject which have been made during the past few years have 
been carefully incorporated. The book in its new and improved 
form can hardly fail to take an even higher position than it 
already occupies. 

The fourth part of that useful and intermittent periodical, 
Archeologia Oxoniensis (London : Frowde), is largely occupied 
by Mr. Percival Landon’s ‘ Notes on the Heraldry of Oxford 
Colleges,’ in which he emphasises the fact that the colleges 
were exempt from the jurisdiction of the Heralds’ College, and 
therefore stood on an exceptional footing in heraldic matters. 
It is rather curious to note that the authorities of Jesus College 
chose as the arms of the college the arms of one Thomas 
Rotherham, who was in no way connected with the college, and 
actually died twenty years before it was founded. Mr. F. 
Haverfield, of Christ Church, who is so well known as an autho- 
rity on the Romans in Britain, contributes an interesting account 
of a Roman inscription of the ninth century from Cirencester ; 
while, as a contrast, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott describes the rew 
window which has been placed in the north transept of 
Lichfield Cathedral. Strictly speaking, this paper ought not, 
we suppose, to have been included; but a reason for its 
admission is found in the fact that Oxfordshire was once upon 
a time a part of the province of Lichfield. 
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